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Progress of The 
Silent Worker 


HIRTY-TWO years ago, in common 


New Jersey School opened a print- 
ing office in one of the school-rooms 
for the purpose of teaching printing 
to a few of the advanced boys. It was equipped 
with a few cases of type and a Gordon press and 
a hearing man from the State Gazette printing 
office by the name of H. B. Wood was engaged 
to teach two hours a day for which he was paid 
°$500 a year. A small four-page monthly paper 
was started at this time, besides a “Daily Bulle- 
tin,” which was simply a leaflet containing school 
news furnished by the pupils and edited by them 
under the supervision of the Principal, Weston 
Jenkins. The monthly was called “The Trenton 
‘Deaf Times” but was afterwards changed to “The 
Silent Worker.” 

Mr. Wood held his post two years and then 
-disappeared suddenly at mid-term. 

The writer of this article, who was teaching 
‘printing at the school in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
-and who was a pupil of Mr. Jenkins, was called 
‘to fill the vacancy. The new man instead of 
-devoting two hours a day had regular classes all 
‘day the same as the other teachers. 

The value of printing as a trade to the pupils, 
cas well as an educational aid, soon became ap- 
parent. The school-room was too small for ex- 
pansion so the outfit was moved to the basement 
formerly occupied as a trunk-room for girls. In 
a year this room also became too small and more 
-commodious quarters and a better equipment 
were found necessary. Among the members of 
‘the Board who became deeply interested in the 
‘printing department were such men as Hon. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, Hon. William R. Barricklo, a promin- 
-ent lawyer, and the Hon. James Bingham Wood- 
ward. Through their efforts $40,000 was ap- 
propriated by the Legislature for a new industrial 
‘building and upon its completion the Silent 
Worker office occupied one-half of the first floor 
and was equipped with an additional supply of 
news and job type, a Cottrell two-revolution four- 
roller press. a Yarger stapler and a paper cutter. 
‘The Silent Worker grew from a four-page to an 
‘eight, ten, twelve, sixteen and finally twenty to 
‘twenty-eight pages. 3 

After Mr. Weston Jenkins had served the 
school sixteen very successful years, he was re- 
tired. His successor, Mr. John Pennington 
Walker, also became editor of the paper and like 
his predecessor saw in the printing department 
‘great possibilities. 

Following the example set by the Mount Airy 
School, Mr. Walker persuaded the Board to add 
‘a Model 5 linotype to the equipment. “This was 
nearly thirteen years ago. So successful did the 
graduates become that six years later another 
‘machine was installed—this time a Model 8, the 
latest and best machine on the market. ‘These 
‘machines reduced the space occupied by news- 
stands so that another room was found elsewhere 
for the hand composition work. A new Chandler 
and Price job press was next added. _ 

With the appointment of Mr. Alvin EK. Pope 
last year, he-secured permission to make extensive 
alterations to the industrial building, giving the 
printing department all of the lower floor and 
adding thereto a third linotype—a Model 9, the 
last word in linotype construction,—an automatic 
melting furnace and a Royle radial arm routing 
‘machine for the engraving department, of which 
‘we ‘will make mention further on in this article. 

Just before Mr. Weston Jenkins was retired, 
the writer began .experimenfing, at ‘is own ex- 
‘pense, with half-tone photo-engraving, using a 
‘small camera and dry plates, and for a number of 
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years the Silent Worker was illustrated by cuts 
made with this little outfit, the boys doing all of 
the work quite creditably. 

In 1914, a much larger camera wes purchased 
and in addition thereto a buzz-saw for cutting 
copper and zinc and trimming’ blocks, a beveler 
and the necessary chemicals for wet-plate making, 
the same as is used in all commercial shops. 
These improvements greatly faciiitiated the work 
of this department and also provided a means 
whereby boys could command high wages when 
they left school. 

Under the adminstration of Superintendent 
Pope, improvements are still in progress and the 
office is being made attractive and the business 
end simplified. Next fall three more linotypes 
will be added, making a-battery of six machines. 
besides a Miller-Saw trimmer and a power stapl- 
ing machine. 

With expansion additional help was deemed 
necessary and last fall Mrs. Fannie L. Sweeney 
(nee Bass) a graduate of the Clarke School, 
(Northampton, Mass.) the Trenton Model School 
and the Trenton School of Industrial Arts, was 
appointed as assistant to the instructor. With the 
opening of school last fall thirty-five pupils were 
added to the printing force, four of whom are 
advanced girls taking a post graduate course in 
linotype operating and hand composition. These 
girls took up the work with great interest and 
enthusiasm, one going so far as to do intricate 
tabular work with surprising accuracy. 

The engraving department, being without a 
regular instructor, became sadly neglected until 
it was deemed necessary to secure the assistance 
of a competent man and Mr. Hans P. Hansen, an 
old pupil of the writer who was at the time of his 
appointment “camera man” in the photo-engrav- 
ing department of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 


can, was secured. 

For a good many years the Silent Worker has 
enjoyed the patronage of a large circle of readers. 
Its correspondents are ail deaf people of educa- 
tion and refinement and with the work of setting 
up the paper, even to the making of ergravings, 
by pupils, who have deaf instructors, the maga- 
zine is entirely the product of deaf people. 

While the Silent Worker has had occasional 
correspendence from Canada, England, France, 
and Australia, an effort is being made to secure 
greater foreign representation so as to make the 
magazine of interest to the deaf of all lands. 

The number of old pupils who owe their suc- 
cess in life directly to the instruction they re- 
ceived in the school print-shop, is quite num- 
erous. And all this was made possible by the 
combined efforts of the deaf, backed by generous 
whole-hearted superintendents and members of 
the State Roard of Education. 

Occasionally appreciative letters are received 
from our old boys telling of their successes. 
These we would like to reproduce but as it would 
be a breach of confidence to do so, we can only 
quote parts. 

First is Wallace Cook, of Haddon Heights, N. 
J.. who has been connected with the great Curtis 
Publishing Co., in Philadelphia, for a good many 
years. He is one of the early graduates from our 
printing department and has, by close application 
and persistent effort, risen to a very high and 
responsible position with the Curtis firm, which 
publishes The Saturday Evening Post, The 
ladies’ Home Journal, The Country Gentleman 
and the Public Ledger. He is a first-class lay-out 
and make-up man and receives a salary far above 
the Union scale. A lay-out man is to the printing 
business what an architect is to a builder. This 
means that: he plans the arrangement of adver- 
tisements and builds up the framework for the 
intaglio process inserts. Quoting from one of 
his letters he says: 

“If anyone should ask me what makes a good 
employee in a position like mine, I know there 
are several necessary qualifications: love for your 


work; ability to adapt yourself to the ever- 
progressive changes, in short, ability to grow or 
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Linotype Operator with Quinn & Redes <o ro Colorado. (Union) Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Trenton, N. J. (Union) 


Book Manufacturers, Rahway, N. J.;. member 
of International "Typographical Union. 


keep step with the advance; understanding of 
co-ordinating details and adapting them to your 
work: give it your personal touch—it is possible 
to recognize some people’s work by looking at 
it, it requires no signature—but don’t assume 
there is any personal feeling about it; keep on top 
of your job, the moment it gets on top of you 
you’re through; and never under any circum- 
stances think there is anything too small or un- 
important for your notice, because inattention to 
just those seemingly small and unimportant 
things has resulted in the failure of very much 
bigger people than yourself — in short, never 
acquire the big-head. 
“It is hard to tell in a word what I am. Probably 


ro hee you know in every shop there is one or two men HANS P. HANSEN, ’15 
ng te WESLEY C. BREESE who get all the rotten stuff to handle, not because Instructor Photo-engraving New Jersey Schoo? 
Head Photo-engraver, Stiver’s Printing Co., they are rotten but because they are the kind of for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Middletown, N. Y. guys who if they were cow punchers would. al- 


= ways pick out the meanest, most vicious horse 

- on the ranch for their special mount. You see, 
my years of all-round training put details at my 
finger-tips and my natural ability to adapt myself 
to circumstances makes me fit for one of tiuse 
special positions. Of course, I have my regular 
work which is magazine lay-out and make-up, 
L. H. J. specially. But, as the boss said the other 
day, when he wants a fast man who won't spoil 
the whole thing by a couple of “bulls,” he don’t 
go much further than this old guy. In short, I 
delight: in handling difficult work where details 
are figured out in half-points and manilla-tissue 
(about four to a point). I can take my turn on 
the advertisements if necessary, but that happens 
so very infrequently as to be almost a negligible 
factor in my work. I have always said I preferred 
to be a crack-a-jack workman to a petty “in 
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FRED D. BOUTON, °99 ) HENRY W. HESTER HARRY L. REDMAN, ’06 HARRY E. DIXON 
Printer, Distler Printing Co., Newark. Cylinder Press feeder, with C. S. Hammons | Job Compositor, Passaic Daily News Job De- Now with the Rookus Printing Co., Detroit, 
& Co., New York City. partment; member of International Typogra- Mich., as a cylinder press feeder. 


phical Union. 


charge” man and I told the head of the division 
so and he agreed with me that I could make more 
money the way | am.” . 


Mr. Cook has the confidence of his superiors to 
a large extent and he values it accordingly. 

Outside of buisness hours he raises the finest 
Barred Rock chickens in Haddon Heights, N. J. | 
It took him four vears to select his flock which 
was done by culling with an axe. He breeds his 
own stock and introduces new blood only after 
careful selection; the result is he has probably one 
" of the purest bred flocks of Barred Rocks around 
ALFRED SHAW ee ce tae ; JOWUN MacN FE 
Linotype Operator, Arthur Crist Publishing there. He sells a limited number of hatching Compositor, Osborne Printing Co., 

0., Cooperstown, N. Y. eggs every spring and points to his “repeat” Newark, N. J. 
orders with great pride. He also raises straw- 

berries by the intensive method. Wiseacres have 
fits over his way of setting out a new bed,-_but 
when the crop comes along they say it’s just 
darn luck. But it isn’t luck—it’s lots and lots of 
hard work and knowing how to mulch and yank 
out a plant that isn’t doing well. 


Harry Smith is another of the successful pro- 
ducts of the School Print-shop. He styles him- 
self a “Type and Rule Artist” and as such he 
has earned for himself an enviable name among 
the printing fraternity. Only recently he turned 
down a $35.00 per week offer from a printing 
firm in Texas. 

Occasionally Mr. Smith takes a long vacation 


CEORGE e& BREDE, 714 RANDALL McCLELLAND 
Pressman, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., Job Compositor, New York City. 
Jersey City; member of Pressmen’s Union 


VITO DONDIEGO | _ GEORGE RIGG, ’96 BENJAMIN SCHORNSTEIN, ee PAUL EWAED KEFS 
Job Compositor, Frank-Smith Press, = Ad. man with Paterson Daily. Call;_ member Humania Automatic Job-Feeder expert with Linotype Operator, Minneapolis Minn. 
Trenton, N. J. of International Typographcial Union. Humania, Automatic Press Co. 
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FRANK MESICK, ’09 | 
Linotype operator, Paterson Press-Guardian; 
member of International Typographical Union 


and buries himself in the mountain fastness of 
Colorado where he hunts, traps and fishes, which 
furnish inspiration for his very interesting articles 
in out-door magazines. He gets anywhere from 
$50 to $75 for his stories, besides the money he 
derives from the sale of furs is quite considera- 
bie 

The portraits accompanying ‘this article are 
about half of the number of boys who received 
their training in the Silent Worker office. 

Among those whose portraits we failed to re- 
ceive and who are reported to be working at the 
irade are: Arthur Blake, linotype operator; 
George Penrose, David Powell, Charles Schlipp, 
Luigi Pugliese and about a score of others who 
cannot be located at the present time. Nearly 
all are members of the International Typographi- 
cal Union or Photo-Engravers Union and com- 
mand all the way from $25 to $40 per week. 

While public shools everywhere are paying 
particular attention to industrial education, it may 
not be generally known that Schools for the Deaf 
were the pioneers, they having practiced the man- 
ual training idea as far back as fifty years. 

Of the several trades taught, Printing has 
always stood at the head, and with good reason, 
for does not the work of producing matter for the 
printed page require mathematical exactness; does 
not the handling of type or the manipulation of 
the keyboard of the linotype stimulate concentra- 
tion and the reading habit which is so essential to 
the acquisition of good language; does not a 
thorough knowledge of the mechanism of the lino- 
type make it possible for them to quickly grasp 
the intricacies of almost any machine under the 
sun: does not color harmony and balance call for 
artistic judgment? 

The Printing Art for January has an article on 
“Printing for Reconstruction Work,” by Arnold 
Levitas in which a table is given showing the 
percentile loss of efficiency in Printing trade due 
to loss of limbs, hearing or sight. It shows that 
in the average value to the trade the deaf stand 
highest with 93 per cent, the man with one leg 
next with 75 per cent. loss of both legs 50 per 


, 


cent, one arm 39% ver cent and the blind last 


with 7 ver cent. If left arm is retained the value 

would be 90 per cent. 

GreorcE §. Porvrer. 

A POOR GOSSIP 

The linotype moves rapidly with mechanism free 
Responsive to the operator’s fingers tried and true; 

And what you tell the linotype the linotype tells me; 
And what I tell the linotype the linotype tells you. 


Now if the linotype but lived I think it would fail 
To use imagination as it dressed the living words; 
To add a line to what I said before you heard the 
tale; 
No add a line to what you said before the tale I 
heard. 


The linotype has limitations, lack of brains, in fine. 

As a gossip its a flivver for it never hits the pipe. 

It sticks disgustingly to facts whene’er it types a line 

And its morals are unbending as a solid line o’ 
type. —~—Grir ALEXANDER. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Give the Deaf 


Printer a Chance 


t 


By “‘H.STEWART SMITH [Bob White] 
In the International Typographical Union Journal 


There are members of the International 
Typographical Union who hold their posi- 
tions solely upon their skill; then comes the 
fellow that has “a pull with the boss;” 
get a position either by being related to the 
proprietor of the business, or on account of 
close friendship. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure in the 
world to meet the man without a “pull,” 
my hat comes off to him every time. He 
is the man that is looked up to by his fellow 
workmen—he is admired, respected, talked 
about. But when it comes to the man that 
has to go begging for a position, or the one 
that has to be taken on for the reason that 
there are no other men available—a man 
whose ability as a printer counts tor notn- 
ing, and who should be at work in an- 
iron foundry or junk yard, instead of at the 
case, well, I have no time for them. 

Then comes what is called the “priority 
law.” It is nothing more than an injustice 
to the member that has made a reputation 
at his calling. As far as the writer is 
concerned, I say “priority be damned.” 

There seems to be quite some discrimina- 
tion toward the employment of deaf prin- 
ters in the east. Now, in behalf of my 
fellow deaf printers, and for the benefit of 
foremen, I wish to say that we learn the 
foundation of the trade at the state schools 
for the deaf. Mind you, we do not learn the 
trade there! The foundation that is laid 
there at the school is of the very best—the 
best that there is. After the pupil leaves 
school he has a fair knowledge of the trade, 
and if he sticks to it, he will eventually 
succeed; he will equal, if not exceed, his 
hearing brother either at the case or at the 
“mill.” Just as there are normal printers 
who are ‘failures, so it is with the deaf. 
They fail for the simple reason that their 
hearing brothers do—lack of skill, incom- 
petency. 

There are dozens of deaf printers in the 
east who are holding positions in some of 
the finest printing establishments, and the 
“pull” part of it is not considered. They 
have held the same positions for years, and 
will for years to come. They are products 
of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
receiving their tuition from the instructor 
in printing, George §S. Porter, a printer 
without a peer. Mr. Porter told me that he 
did all that could be done for his pupils, but 
it was up to them whether or not they 
turned out right. 

To foremen, either in newspaper or job 
offices, I say: Don’t judge all deaf printers 
as failures just because you have had some 
of the born failures at the trade to contend 
with. Give him: a fair chance, at least. 
Remember, too, that you have two or three 
men working for you that you know are 
derelicts, but who are holding their posi- 
tions just for “priority’s sake,” and that the 
word “priority” covers a multitude of in- 
competents, blacksmiths, and God knows 
what else, while the man whose ability is 
established stands back, feeling as though 
he could throw the slipboard at the one 
who originated it. H. Stewart SMITH. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THEY WANT US 
Under recent date, the Larnston Manotype 


Machine Company, of Philadelphia, writes Presi- 
dent Cloud that it is following the plans formed 
last year to instruct the deaf in the operation of 
their machines, and is preparing to enlarge the 
scale of the original plans, as their experience 
with the deaf has shown that they have found a 
valuable source of supply for machine operators, 
who are in great demand at the present time, 
The demand is not likely to diminish, according 
to the company. 

Monotype machine operating offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the deaf in the industrial 
world. The editor has been connected with the 
printing trade more or less for twenty-six years, 
is a member of the Kansas City Typographical 
Union, and loves the smell of printer’s ink next 
to his food. The printing trade offers one of the 
very best, if not the best line of industrial en- 
deavor for those of the deaf who have a command 
of language and can develop a liking for the art 
preservative of all arts. | 

With the enthusiastic backing of such an influ- 
ential company as the Lanston, the deaf should 
certainly be able to develop this lead into a 
calling for a very large number of their kind; 
equal, if not surpass the development of the 
opportunity at the Goodyear plant in Akron. 
The more leads of this kind in various callings, 
and their wise development, the higher will be 
the industrial, social, and educational status of 
the deaf. 


FINISHED FIFTY YEARS AT RIVERSIDE 
PRESS 


Last week Friday noon at the Riverside press 
William H. Goldsmith, who has completed 50 years 
of service, was handsomely remembered by the firm 
of Houghton, Mifflin Co., as well as by the employees 
in the bindery where he works. The firm gave him 
a gold Waltham watch and the male employees of 
the cover room a gold chain and locket, while the 


girls of the department contributed a bouque. 


* WILLIAM H. GOLDSMITH ~ 


Accompanying the watch was the following letter: 

“William H. Goldsmith: We are giving you this 
gold watch with our deep appreciation of your fifty 
years of good and faithful service with us here at 
the Riverside and with the hope that we may have 
the happiness of seeing you with us for many years 
to come. Very sincerely, Your lriends, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co.” : 

On the inside of the watch case is an appropri- 
ate inscription. With the watch chain from the men 
of the cover room came a‘ letter bearing the compli- 
ments of the donors with their names appended. 

—Cambridge Chronicle 
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A HEART-TO-HEART TALK 


ma AnD N THE olden, golden days of happy 
i i childhood, when sound played upon 
Fel the sensitive chords of my spirit as 
the wind plays with the leaves of a 


died out of my memory-—~-neither the words nor 
the tune. 


And recently I’ve been wishing that it might 
be revived and sung by the tos of today, for I’m 
sure it had a wondrous effect upon the unfolding 
minds and developing characters of even those 
who could not sing, but only heard it. 


It may be that, in the words of another song-— 
“I’m a little bit old-fashioned, Yes, I know.” 


Yet many of the old fashions were good,—good 
for the whole world, and this poor old world of 
ours at present seems—simply gone mad, vio- 
lently so “in spots.” 

Even in our own dear land-—the best, most 
blessed land on earth, and the friend of every 
other land—-is found disturbers of our peace, our 
safety, our prosperity. Like the ghastly epidemic 
of the “flu,” (which seems at last to be subsiding) 
a wave of discontent, envy of those higher up, 
greed, malice, unreasonableness, seems sweeping 
from ocean to ocean, causing sensible men to 
ask seriously, “What will the end be?” 


For years I have maintained that the greatest 
of ali sins, and the parent of all other sins, is 
selfishness,—just that. Analyze the word, ana- 
lyze any sin, and you must see that it is so. Deep 
at the root of whatsoever sin the human mind or 
heart can conceive, is a motive of selfishness. 

Eliminate selfishness -self-seeking—-and the 
desire to do wrong disappears. Just a short time 
ago, | found an article in our Sunday ‘Times, (if 
I mistake not) written by a prominent writer, 
who advanced the same verdict,—that selfishness 
is the greatest of all sins. While it gratified me to 
find so prominent a man advocating the same 
theory as mine, yet I should have maintained my 
stand had I known that no one agreed with me. 


My dear old dad taught me, when I was little 
more than a baby, to think for myself, to judge 
for myself, not to depend upon some other per- 
son’s “think so,” or say so, and the independence 
thus reached has remained with me—a part of me. 


To return to the song that I wish were popu- 
larly sung by our little people today. One verse 
runs— 
“Dare to do right; dare to be true, 

Other men’s failures can never save you. 

Stand by your hotior,; your conscience, your faith; 
Stand like a hero, and battle ’till death.” 


And the chorus, into which we threw all the 
enthusiasm of our childish voices, was— 


“Dare, dare, dare to do right, 

Dare, dare, dare to be true, | 

Dare to be true, dare to be true!” 

Doesn’t it seem that this topsy-turvy world 

‘needs just such an exhortation as that? And it 
seems to me that if the little people of today 
had such a song for their slogan, it would do 
much to steady them, arouse their conscience, 
and help to make of them better citizens than 
many of the children romping in the streets to- 
day, give promise of becoming, and, surely better 
than those grown-ups who are giving us so much 
trouble now. 


An old lady complained to me, one day, that it 
seemed there was no real love left in the world. 
It has often seemed to me that truth and sinceri- 
‘ty are nearer extinction, or at least eclipse, than 
7love,-_for the world couldn’t roll on without that. 
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But there, again, so much of even love is 
insincere—put on for effect, like an attractive 
dress for a party, and when it is discarded,—then 
comes the heartache of a broken friendship, a 
lost faith, perchance a grind through the divorce 
mill,-all needless, if only people “dared to be 
true.” 

I read, once, of a dear little girl who was 
pleading, vainly, for some privilege her little heart 
craved. 

Finally, on the verge of tears, she wailed, “You 
can’t feel my feelings, Mama!” Many, many 
times has that heart-wrung cry of the not- 
understood little one recurred to me since. And 
I think she voiced the very trouble that is keeping 
this beautiful world so upset; that is breaking 
up families, severing friendships, breaking loving 
hearts, wrecking lives. 

We can not feel each other’s feelings, only our 
own, and the result is—Selfishness, the greatest 
of all sins, and the parent of all the rest. 

And in yielding to selfishness, we are not being 
true to the best that is in us. If we can not feel 
another’s feelings, we can at least show con- 


sideration for them,—try to understand those 


feelings and not injure them; follow the Golden 
Rule, which bids us do nothing to others which 
we should not like to have others do to us,—try 
to feel their feelings. 

We talk of “our friends,” yet how many of 
them do we, can we, really depend upon to be 
always a friend sincere? 

And to how many of them are we ourselves 
always sincere? Food for thought, eh? And isn’t 
there a great and crying need for us all to 

“Dare to do right; dare to be true?” 
I hope that many a school-room will adopt that 
line for a motto, keep it in view, and that many 
and many a dear little girl and boy will think of 
it when tempted to do or say the wrong thing, 
and will 

“Dare to do right; dare to be true.” 

* ne *k * * * * *K ** 


irom the Dakotas came a screech, a few issues 
back, against mv Magazine suggestions. That’s 
all right, friend stranger. This is a free country, 
and any one may howl who feels the need. 

Sut I stand by my guns, one and all. The ex- 
periment of starting an independent paper for the 


deaf has been tried time after time, and, always, 


failure has been the inglorious end. Why not 
learn a little bit from the experiences of others? 
The deaf in general are not readers. Right here 
in Los Angeles, I’ve tried again and again to 
arouse a little—just a little—interest in the 
Silent Worker and the Journal. Apathetic re- 
sponses, “I feel no enthusiasm,” etc, usually. 
Quite recently, two of our brightest ladies have 
told me that the Silent Worker had ceased 


coming. “Guessed their subscription had expired, 


really didn’t matter.” When the bright ones talk 
that way, it’s time to sound an alarm. 

I’m downright sorry, now, that I let discour- 
agement, indifferent health, and the snarling, un- 
pleasant tone that pervaded Institution atmos- 
phere at the time, outweigh my sense of duty 
and lead me to quit the work I had entered with 
so much earnestness and enthusiasm. I should 
like to be instrumental in leading the little people 
to love reading. Methinks I could do it. I’m 
sure I started one class on the right path. 

A splendid way to begin now, with any class, is 
to enter the school-room in the morning, and 
with no explanation until all have done their best 


to understand unassisted, write a number—or 


even one or two—bits of news, a joke, anything 
interesting, on the black-board. 


Soon the children will be eagerly watching that 
black-board for what Teacher has to tell. 


And “tor the love of Mike,” don’t write it in 
the stiff, unnatural language which used to set 
me wild. How are they ever to understand news- 
papers and books unless they get an early, easy, 
natural start? And who but Teacher can give 
them that start. Write something this way: “I 
saw a funny sight as I came down the street. I'll 
tell you all about it after recitation.” Let them 
puzzle over it a bit if they do not quite under- 
stand. Write, frequently, such bits as, “I see two 
shockingly dirty little hands. Whose are they?” 
“T think some little man forgot to brush his hair 
this morning,” etc. Note the awakening, jolly- 
ing effect. My pupils used often to complain 
that older class pupils couldn’t understand a joke, 
whereas the bright eyes of my own youngsters 
were ever on the alert for some expected joke at 
their expense, and “Fooling! fooling! I know 
you,” often greeted remarks that [I made quite 
soberly. 

My stars! see how far I’ve wandered from my 
Magazine. But it’s all “in connection.” The deaf 
must be educated up to an interest in printed 
matter far beyond what most of them now have. 


Should we start an independent magazine now, 
with no matter how splendid a staff, we might 
secure a decent subscription list owing to the 
newness of it, but with the expiring of the first 
year’s subscriptions the list would shrink, and in 
a year or two, “Requiescat en pace!” must be 
written on the tombstone of one more literary 
venture. 

With a start such as I suggested in my former 
article, and the co-operation of teachers and 
heads of schools in calling attention and arousing 
interest, and in earnest work by club officers and 
prominent deaf persons the country over, for a 
year or two—perhaps longer—we migunt show 
even the slow ones that we could make good, and 
thenceforth make our Magazine and independent 
go. It’s worth trying. We need it. 

Words may be counterfeit, false coined, and 
current only from the tongue, without the mind; 


but passion is in the soul, and always speaks the 
heart.—Southern. 


A great passion has no partner.—Lavater. 


The 


Wright Oral School 
for the Deaf 


1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City 


This School was founded 25 years 
ago, to provide for pupils with impair- 
ed hearing the intensive work in 
Speech and Lip-Reading required by 
their condition, and the same educa- 
tional and social advantages and 
environment open to hearing pupils in 
the finest private schools. 


Special attention given to the train- 
ing of Residual Hearing. 


Small Enough to be a Real Home. 
Large Enough to be a Real School. 
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NADFRATITIES 


“LAST TO FIGHT” 
OME, 425 deaf men and 75 deaf girls 


were among the most dependable 
workers at the Goodyear Tire and 


ey 
G Rubber Company plant, in Akron, Ohio, 
TYE, 


| when the armistice was signed —Ed.) 


I worked at Goodyear’s growing plant for, lo! 
these many moons 
*Mid pressmen baking gas masks tubes and girls that 


glue balloons, 
’Mid toilers treading tires tight—tires they used in 


France 
To rush supplies o’er shell-torn roads to check 


some Hun advance: 
Five hundred deaf-mutes wrought for them, mean- 


while they fought for us— 
Twin-partners in the enterprise to pulverize the 


Pruss. 
We deaf were branded as “last to fight” 
By draft decree, so we toiled all night, 
We hustled and bustled in deep delight 
To “Win the War” at Goodyear. 


We glued both lug and muzzle tight and moulded 
gas mask true— 

A flaw might mean some doughboy dead, ’tho 
naught to me or you; 

We spliced our guy-ropes staunch and strong to 
gas-bag fabric neat 

That Goodyear “blimps” might rightly ride the eye- 
balls of our fleet. 

We deaf “our bit” at Goodyear did for prompt and 


princely pay— 
The war is won, our task is done, so I am on my 


way 
Proud of the thought ’tho we could not fight 
We “did our bit” with our midget might— 
We deaf-mutes did it and did it right— 
We won the war at Goodyear. 


Yes; I have just completed eight months toil in 
that Mecca of deaf mutedom—Akron, Ohio—during 
which period publisher Porter was persistently pes- 
tering me for “copy.” 

But I could not write. 

For two good and sufficient reasons. 

First, on account of the irresistible lure of the 
social side. With 500 deaf folks—mostly young 
and socially inclined—congregating in a square mile 
of territory; it is possible for one to find boon com- 
panions with kindred tastes, irrespective of one’s 
station. For example, over fifty attended the ex- 
clusive Gallaudet college alumni picnic last summer. 
Pool sharks, chess masters, boxing enthusiastics, 
“frat fanatics,” college cronies, religious cranks— 
whatever one’s pet hobby is there are kindred souls 
to welcome one and to argue with. 

You who live alone, with no deaf friend within 
walking radius—much less one with your own likes 
and dislikes—think what that means. 

The other reason is—the work. 

Believe me, brother—oh! believe me I beg—the 
writer (writers are generally a “soft” lot physical- 
ly), the writer who can, after spending eight hours 
“speeding up” at high tension—you have to speed 
since all Goodyear work is “piece work”—the writer 
who after a shift in the peculiarly aromatic (?) 
atmosphere of a rubber factory can still possess 
sufficient “pep” to write anything worth publish- 
ing must have the constitution of a cast-iron ox! 

One is “all in.’ Not a particle of vim, verve or 
vigor remains. Then, ah! for the boon camaraderie 
at Wit’s pool parlor, or up on Goodyear Heights. 
One feels one has earned a rest—and he is jolly 
well right! 

When I used to conduct Division Notes for The 
Frat I often wondered why no Akron news items 
ever came in. Before that, as editor of The Wash- 
ingtonian, out on the Pacific coast, my scissors fairly 
itched to clip authentic and interesting articles on 
the biggest employer of deaf labor in the world. 

I wondered why. 


'. T wonder no longer. 
Hard work? 
“Hard” is no name for it. Otherwise why the 


high wages? You can’t get something for nothing! 
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BY J. F. MEAGHER 


Goodyear is fair and square to deaf workmen and 
pays good wages, but Goodyear is distinctly NOT 
a place where authors thrive. Pulver, McFarlane, 
Pilpott and several others familar in the silent 
field of literature “bucked the game” with me last 
summer. The daily verdict was unvaried: “I feel 
too tired to write to-day; some other time, per- 
haps.” 

So like Pulver, McFarlane, Pilpott, et. al., I have 
flown to fresh fields, fields where piece work in a 
rubberized and benzineous atmosphere does not 
leave a fellow “all in;” and where one does not have 
to alter his working, eating and sleeping hours every 
two weeks, regularly. 

Hence, patient publisher Porter, I write! 

This is not intended as a “knock” for Goodyear 
per se. If a man does nat own his own home, and 
is not already earning good wages, is still young, 
healthy, speedy and steady, then Goodyear offers 
the chance of one’s life to speedily master a good 
trade—wages $4 to $8 per day; a chance to own a 
home, live among more of the finest deaf folk than 
I have met in any one locality in several trips from 
coast to coast; and, in short, to prosper exceedingly 
well. 

That Akron silent colony! It’s Paradise! Later 
I intend to write at length and dwell on all sides of 
the matter. 


I like to use the rubber 
On my pencil when I write, 
But to work with tons of rubber 
Causeth poets no delight; 
Rather doth it make him blubber 
As he tries to rhyme aright. 


It is rather late to dwell on the great Grand Con- 
vention of the N. F. S. D. held in Philadelphia last 
July, nevertheless such an epochal conclave deserves 
at least a few words. 

“The greatest ever” may properly be applied there- 
to—at least from a standpoint of business transacted. 

The serum for lockjaw was invented in Philadel- 
phia. We deaf-mutes may have had locked jaws, 
but distinctly not locked hearts or hands. 

At N. A..D. conventions it has been painfully 
apparent that most of the deaf, after traveling long 
distances at great expense, make business secondary 
to pleasure. If they drop in at half of the business 
sessions they are exceptionally zealous; even then 
their interest in the proceedings is apathic. 

But the mountain came to Mahomet at Philadel- 
phia. Practically every delegate and alternate was 
in his seat for the entire five days at sessions some- 
times extending far into the night, to reconvene 
early in the morning. 

All that is history, and has been officially (and 
nearly accurately) recounted by prompter pens than 
mine, so let me touch mainly on the lighter side of 
affairs. For the deaf, contrary to popular supposi- 
tion, are mostly a light-hearted, happy-go-lucky 
folk and derive as much joy and happiness in their 
brief span of life as those more fortunately situated. 


A little nonsense, hark to that, 

[s relished by most any frat 

Save when (I waft a soulful sigh) 
Convention jokes go way awry: 
"Tis then—will Gib and Andy note— 
The gentle jokesmith is the goat. 

At the Colorado Springs N. A. D. convention in 
1910, when my inclination for practical jokes was 
not as well known as it has since become, I tried to 
enliven a tense moment in the voting for president 
by casting a second ballot, same being on colored 
paper so different from the regular ballot sheets, 1 
was sure a universal laugh would break up the 
strained feeling should the tellers come across it and 
held it “up for, inspection. Alas for the best laid 
plans, nobody could see the joke and it was years 
before Ptheard the last of the prank. 


Since then I have tried to remember that Charlie 
Chaplin stunts are not very healthy during ballot 
hour, and took special pains to mark my division 


and the number of votes I was legally entitled to: 
(four, or one for every seven members in my divi-- 


sion, Portland No. 41) at Philadelphia. 
For example: 


FOR SECRETARY 
F. P. GIBSON 


4 
Portland, 41 


ne ei 


But alas! 

After a long wait while the tellers polled one of the 
ballots Chief-teller Pach mounted the stage and 
vigorously criticized “carelessly inaccurate ballot- 
ing. The chief offender was’—here he looked at his 
notes—‘“Portland.” 


I sat aghast. Anderson, Gibson, Flick, Rowse—in 
fact a million pairs of eyes—seemed to be: wither- 
ing me with pained surprise. Up to my old tricks, 
eh? | 

I perspired copiously. Could it be? Impossible; 


I had been so careful in marking those ballots.. 


The million sorrowful eyes had grown to seven bil- 
lion by now. Suddenly an idea penetrated my burn- 
ing brain and springing to unsteady feet I asked the 
great Pach just two words: 


“WHICH Portland?” 


Pach gazed a moment in perplexity, suddenly 
understood, turned again to his notes, then slowly 
spelled: 

“Portland, Maine.” 


Ten trillion eyes no longer focused in my direc- 
tion. For I represented Portland, Oregon. 


But I got even with President Anderson for his 
cruel suspicion. When a crowd of delegates were 
excused from one meeting to visit, by special invi- 
tation, the Lanston monotype plant I asked leave to 
go. 

“No,” he gloomed, kindly. “Only delegates who 
leave regularly-elected alternates in their chairs are 
excused from any session at any time for any rea- 
son.” 

“But Carlisle was elected from Portland too,” I 
pleaded. 

Anderson must be a wonderful business man, he 
1s SO poor at catching jokes. He never cracked a 
smile as he waved me to seal seat. 


Joseph T. Sprouse, oe Siqnihied young delegate 
from Forth Worth, Texas, was “ all spruced up.” 
For an ex-cowboy his satorial ensemble opened the 
eyes of the effete East. Sprouse, a bachelor with 
a good desk-job in the Standard Oil plant at Ft. 
Worth, had to admit the lasses in the Eastern cities 
which ‘unfortunately deficient in such essential soci- 
al accomplishments as riding, shooting, and rop- 
ing—possessed attractions seldom seen on the broad 
prairie, 

Who'll be the spouse of. cowboy Sprouse 
And roam in far off Texas ?. 

Who'd live, for change, upon the range 
With only steers to vex us? 

Who'll heave a brick at a maverick 
Whenever the pests perplex us? 

Who'll rouse to vows to keep the house 
As spouse of RHE of Texas? 


Exchanging calling cards was a popular diversion: 


among delegates and friends. Some of the cards 


were really striking and artistic specimens of typo- _ 
graphical originality, among them those of Sullivan,. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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SOUND-Why Not Let It Aloner 


HAT is sound to the deaf? To be 
brief and truthful; sound is no- 
thing to us. Why? Simply be- 
cause we do not hear it. But you 
will say that we feel sound. Oh 


yes, to be sure, we feel more or less the vibra-- 


tions of sound. But bear in mind that there is a 
very great difference between feeling sound and 
hearing sound. Those mistaken educators of the 
deaf, the pure oralists, cannot grasp my meaning 
here for they themselves have never been in a 
position to feel sound: instead, it is their privi- 
lege to hear—to hear only. In order to know 
what it is to feel sound they must become abso- 
lutely deaf. What would people -think of the 
blind man who claims to discriminate readily 
between a hundred different colors simply by his 
sense of touch? They would hail as uncanny 
and freakish, they would banish the idea as pre- 
posterous. Yet pure oralists are just as bad 
when they expect the deaf to grasp the full force, 
power, beauty, and utility of sound simply by 
feeling the vibrations. 

In this article I will repeat some things I wrote 
in The Jewish Deaf last July. In one instance I 
said: 

“To my mind there is as much difference be- 
tween feeling sound and hearing sound as there is 
between the badly deformed individual and the 
individual who enjoys physical perfection.” Fur- 
ther, I said: “For us to try to describe sound as 


‘ we once heard it strikes me as a sad, melancholy 


undertaking, something ghost-like, something that 
works us no good and only arouses in people that 
cld feeling of pity for us.” And I added, ‘“Psy- 
chologically speaking, the capable deaf are not 
true to themselves whenever they attempt to ima- 
gine sounds and describe them, for that faculty— 
the universe of sound—is not within their power 
of thought or imagination, it is out of their lives. 
They should let it alone as a man would let alone 
a missing limb which he once had the great mis- 
fortune to lose.” 

Finally, I advised the deaf in writing to let 
sound alone. Now, for these perhaps singular 
views of mine I have been criticised by some of 
the educated deaf, especially such ones as find 
great pleasure in recalling to mind the sound me- 
mories of childhood before the calamity of life- 
long deafness overtook them. Some people have 
better memories than others. Some deaf children 
grow up to retain better impressions of sound 
than others, especially those poetically or musi- 
cally inclined. I lost my hearing when nine years 
old, but cannot say that I recollect vividly any 
particular sound—except one, which I will tell of 
later. I have forgotten singing, have forgotten 
the distinguishing notes of the birds—I even 
forgot long ago what the human voice sounds 
like, except in the instance hinted just above. 
That stands out distinctly—that was “the deaf 
voice.” Yes, | was actually privileged to hear 
that queer, unnatural thing—the deaf voice—be- 
tore I became deaf myself. I am thankful that 
I heard it, certainly have never forgotten it. 
It was this way;—one day two women came to 
see my mother, they were not different from or- 
dinary callers except when one of them opened 
her mouth to talk. It was then that we, the chil- 
dren about the room, stopped in our play to stare 
astonished and open-mouthed at the laborous, 
muffled sounds issuing from that mouth. We 
stood and stared, we did not laugh, we were too 
astonished for that. That woman was about 
thirty-five years old, she had lost her hearing in 
late childhood, she had always lived with her 
family, so had not lacked for daily opportunity 


to use her voice—but what a voice!” The inevit- 
ble regult ofypermanent deafness. Or just what 


By ALICE T. TERRY 


happens when the two natural allies, hearing and 
speech, are hopelessly and irreconcilably divorced. 

On the other hand, I know deaf people who lost 
their hearing also at the age of nine or there- 
abouts. And unlike me they say that they retain 
clear and vivid sound memories—memories which 
they cherish and love with all their heart. Some 
olf them will even spend hours and days at a time 
in reverie in haunting association with the sounds 
ct long ago. Some of them emerge from these 
reminiscent moods light and hilarious, apparently 
auite happy. All the same they have undergone 
“ great nervous tension, which they must reluc- 
tantly admit. That is the reaction which comes 
sooner or later—a great stroke of sadness, fleeting 
rerhaps, but sadness, nevertheless. Others will 
emerge from their sound reminiscences depressed 
and unhappy, the idea that they are never to 
hear again those dear sounds causes fits of despair, 
often bitterness. This is especially true of pecple 
who become deaf in adult life. And in my case 
where I have happily forgotten sound, am I not 
better off? I find sunshine, life, joy abundantly 
in my soundless world. I do not wisk to grudge 
the deaf their little or great joys in sound me- 
mories. I want every one of them to be happy, 
just as | would love to see every one of them 
blessed equally with the educational and material 
comforts of life. But in many cases reminiscence 
i: a long step backward. To be persistently rem- 
iniscent is to be unprogressive, for the faculties of 
such a person are enslaved in the past. Only in 
the present is life at its best, to make the most of 
the present is to pave the way for a better, a more 
successful future. 


Mr. Pach and I Differ 


In the November Silent Worker Mr. Alexander 
L.. Pach tells of the great joys which he gets from 
sound memories. He says, “In some instances 
the greatest joy that we can have are the reminis- 
cences that come back after years of total deaf- 
ness.” No doubt many of the speaking deaf will 
second Mr. Pach in that statement. I can under- 
stand and sympathize. But let us stop to analyze 
a bit. Why, as he intimates, should we have to 
dig into the past for the greatest joy that we can 
have? As if our soundless world is quite void of 
joy. That is the ringing note of sadness, which 
the deaf habitually, though unintentionally, per- 
petuate that causes the great world about us to 
pity us. The speaking deaf indulge too much in 
writing or telling of their sound memories, and 
the impression that it gives people is always one 
of wonder and sadness. With this feeling of 
compassion then they can hardly take us for the 
capable and progressive citizens that we want to 
be taken for. One can hardly put explicit faith 
and confidence in a person whom he pities. I 
have often wished that those writers who became 
deaf in adult life would cease their alternate 
harping and wailing on the sounds that they hear 
no more, for that is about all that they write. 
They probably get relief in thus expressing them- 
selves but they do not really benefit by it—for 
it has only induced people to feel sorry for them. 
Did you ever observe it—but look at this; Take 
fifty deaf-mutes, picked up anywhere, then take 
the same number or any number of speaking deaf 
and compare them,—which of the two seems 
happier and more all-around contented? The 
deaf-mute! That is my answer. And I suspect 
that his even temper and serene contentment 
may be due largely to total absence of sound 
memories just a bit to irritate and pull him out 
of the even course which his universally-still 
world dictates. 

I claim that we should endeavour to. express 
ourselves largely from the joys of our soundless 


. 
‘orld, instead of retrospecting and depending 
upon the universe of sound which by virtue of 
deafness we no longer truthfully belong. Mr. 
Pach says further, “we speaking deaf make our 
way better and happier in the world because of 
the ability to reproduce the speech we have 
heard in other days, etc—” I think the statement 
ts erroneous. But in cases where we do make 
cur way better and happier than the deaf-mute 
it is not because of our speech, rather it is because 
oi our ability readily to express ourselves, be it 
11 speech or in writing. 

1 do not think that we speaking deaf are any 
ketter or happier than the deaf-mute. Look at 
my fifty deaf-mutes again, they are rarely out of 
steady jobs, on the whole they dwell in harmony 
with the world and with one another. Now look 
at the other fiftv speaking deaf, many of them 
are out of gainful occupation part or all of the 
time. Notice, too, their irritability and their pro- 
pensity to quarrel among themselves. There 
seems to be always a sort of mental competition 
going on among them, and often as not, instead 
or enjoying their own society as they should, they 
are spitting fire at one another. I don’t have to 
draw instances, you have all seen it in your 
locality and in the deaf papers. It is largely that 
we once heard our mother tongue which enables 
us speaking deaf to write correct English. The 
deaf-mute, on the other hand, who never heard 
has to struggle to acquire language. But does 
that make him less happier and better than the 
speaking deaf? I do not think that it does—as 
his whole existence is one of comparative harm- 
ony. 

Mr. Pach says also that he hears in his dreams. 
His case is extraordinary, to some psychologists, 
at least. And now after forty vears of total deaf- 
ness he feels sure that he could lead an orchestra 
playing “The Star Spangled Banner,” and perhaps 
a hundred other tunes. How very dear to him 
must be his memory of sound, and I sincerely 
hope that his hearing friends share fully with him 
that joy, without too great a tendency toward 
pity and sadness. 

Helen Keller’s Complaint 


In her book, “The World I live in,” Helen 
Keller says, in the preface, that she cannot write 
as she wants to, but must write as editors want 
her to. She would like to give her views on 
education, the tariff, labor, and other big issues of 
the day. But editors do not want that; instead, 
they ask her to confine herself to her own sound- 
less and sightless world. Here, as the educated 
deaf must universally concede, editors appear nar- 
row in that they fail to grasp that we are really 
and truly educated and normal-minded able to 
think along new lines, in spite of our terrible 
handicap—deafness, or blindness, or both. 

Editors want especially Miss Keller’s impres- 
sions during childhood. Can’t you see through 
that? Can’t you see that her well-advertised at- 
tempts at articulation have not converted 
thoughtful people to the extent that they seek her 
views on the important issues of the day. 

As I argue in this article we will appear more 
natural to thinking people if we let sound alone. 
It is out of our lives; we do not hear it; there- 
fore it is no longer natural to us—all that we 
know is reminiscence and imitation. 

I have on different occasions noted that scien- 
tists hunger for natural sensations and impres- 
sions of the deaf aside from sound reminiscences, 
if any, and the efforts at speaking. They want 
our impressions—different as they should be—the 
result of the silence which envelopes us complete- 
ly. When Mr. T. H. d’Estrella, who was born 
deaf, wrote in his autobiography certain different 

(Continued on page 130) 
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S a general thing, deaf people think 
less of their misfortune. than the 
average hearing person thinks. They 
that murmurings will avail 
them nothing, consequently they feel 
eae ee to their condition—even almost forget it, 
so that when some well meaning and kind-hearted 
stranger seeks to comfort them with sympathetic 
ejaculations, they feel positively annoyed, not to 
say irritated. Perhaps it is only when their mis- 
fortune is compounded by a new loss as the direct 
result of the natural one that consciousness of it 
is forced upon them. In that case the first mis- 
fortune is blamed for the second one, whether it 
be but a little incident or something worse. For 
an instance, if a blind man falls into a ditch, he 
naturally bewails his blindness. And again, if a 
deaf man awakens one morning and finds that his 
home had been burglarized during the night, he 
is sure to attribute this loss to his misfortune of 
deafness. A case like this happened near Phila- 
delphia very recently, which, if the account given 
in the newspapers was correct, is remarkable for 
the audacity of the intruders, if there were more 
than one. The burglary was none too true, but, 
as for the glow given it, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the reporter was guilty of base exaggera- 
tion by adding his imaginings of what was possible 
in his mind to deaf and dumb victims. 


Chester, Pa., Feb. 15.—Thieves picked on the 
family of John Lynch, of Upland, some time last 
night, evidently knowing that every one of the 
family was a deaf mute. 

Appearance of the lower part of the house in- 
dicated that the burglars had taken no precaution 
regarding the noise they made. Chairs were 
upset, tables overturned and other furniture dis- 
arranged. 

The burglars cooked themselves a lunch of ham 
and eggs on the gas stove. They found a wallet 
containing $60, which they took away, in addition 
to a lot of good things to eat, including jellies, 
preserves and home canned goods. 


The kind of taskmaster we fear most is not the 
one who.makes us labor by the sweat of our brow 
and compensates us for it but the one who finds 
fault with us because we do not do enough for 
nothing to please him. As a rule, in every com- 
munity a few persons, who are either chosen or 
volunteers, have to bear the brunt of the social 
or charitable or religious work. So with the deaf. 
In most cases, thankless jobs! Now, all is well so 
long as there is smooth sailing; but, my! how 
hard it is to please the varied temperament of the 
people of the community. Two hands can do no 
more than two hands can do. 


Mr. George B. Lloyd, who must be familiar to 
the deaf of New , ersey with whom he grew up, 
and for the last ten years or so taught at the Van- 
couver School, has, since last fall, been teaching 
at the Mt. Airy School. When, on March 8th, 
Dr. Crouter found it impossible to keep an engage- 
ment to lecture before the Men’s Club at All 
Souls’ 
fill his place, which he modestly did. As he had 
only one night to prepare, he gave his experiences 
in the West. It was his first appearance before 
a Philadelphia audience of deaf people. 


In this issue we are enabled to present a picture 
of Robert Washington Shaw, a grandchild of Mr. 
and Mrs. Washington Houston, who died on the 
last day of 1918 when scarce a year old. Robert 
was a dear, pretty and chubby child who charmed 
all who saw him. He possessed such good health, 
too, that he was a very good baby in every way 
and a real joy to the two generations of the family 
that lived together in the same house. But, un- 


Parish House, he requested Mr. Lloyd to. 
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happily, their joy was not long-lived. In spite of 
the best care a mother’s love can bestow upon 
her child, little Robert took suddenly ill and his 
spirit took its flight “up there” in a very short 
time in the Frankford Hospital, leaving behind 
his sorrowing parents and grandparents, who 
still mourn his loss. 


Mr. and-Mrs. Saunders attended the new open- 
ing of the Speech Reading Club House, 1606 Lo- 
cust Street, Friday evening, the twenty-first. It 
is a five-story house containing spacious rooms, 
tastefully furnished. The first and second floors 
are used for a tea-room, reception rooms and a 
large assembly room for speech reading classes 
conducted by the Misses Cora and Rose Kinzie 
who graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The rooms on the upper floors are bed 
rooms for visitors out of town who come to learn 
lip reading. The house was full mostly of cul- 
tured deaf people who were carrying on conver- 
sations with others either hearing or deaf. Mr. 
Samuel Wagner, of Wilmington, is honorary presi- 
dent and Miss Harriet Sayre, of Chestnut Hill, is 
president. Mr. D. Ellis Lit is one of the directors. 
Mrs. Sanders recently joined the Club. 


The above is clipped from the Mt. Airy World. 
We think it is the organization editorially referred 
to in the February issue of the Worker. The 
main distinction between this organization and 
the Government Base Hospitals for deafened 
soldiers and sailors is that it is an independent 
club of private origin and supported by individual 
subscriptions, and that it is open to applicants 
without distinction. 


Mr. Lyman Steed, an oral teacher of the Mt. 
Airy School, recently lectured before the Clerc 
Literary Association by means of the sign-lan- 
guage in a way that surprised his deaf audience. 
It must seem strange to some of our Western 
cousins, who can not see the light and are prone 


to look upon the Mt. Airy School as an ultra-’ 


oral institution, that we so frequently report 
oral teachers giving lectures in the sign-language 
outside of the school. It seems: to show that 
there are oral teachers who carry on their pro- 
fession with more liberality than is shown by 
those who oppose the profession, and they thus 
seem to be taking the bull by the horns. 


Rev. Franklin C. Smileau and his people are at 
present putting forth their best efforts to raise 
sufficient funds to establish a new church for the 
deaf in the central part of the State, probably in 
Harrisburg. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


George W. Campbell had the 


pleasure of celebrating the fortieth anniversary 
of their wedding on February 15th. Other deaf 
couples may have exceeded them in years, but 
nevertheless we should admire them for sticking 
together so many years through thick and thin 
as they must have done; and so we wish to offer 
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them our congratulations. We may add that this 
couple has accomplished by the work of their 
own hands what many others have not—acquired 
two properties, one in the city and one in the 
country, dividing their time between them. 


—_—— 


Miss Louise W. Geiger, whose death was 
briefly announced in the previous issue of this 
paper, was perhaps better known in and around 
Trenton than hereabouts which may be accounted 
for by the fact of her long confinement. We had 
however known her long enough to feel a high 
regard for her refined qualities. She had suffered 
long from pulmonary trouble, and her death, 
though untimely, must have been a great relief to 
her. .A service was conducted at the house of 
her cousin with whom she had lived by the Rev. 
Mr. Dantzer on the evening previous to her re- 
moval to Trenton for burial. 


Miss Elizabeth Peiffer, a former member of All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf and member of its 
choir for several years, was married to Mr. Con- 
rad F. Haeseler by the Faith of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church, in Philadelphia, on ‘February 
19th. Mr. Haeseler is a photographer of con- 
siderable ability, and both he and his wife are 
oral graduates. 

The building fund that is being raised to en- 
large the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, at 
Doylestown, has passed the $2000 mark. About 
$8000 more has to be raised. The Home now 
shelters five blind deaf-mutes. In the days of 
Rev. Henry W. Syle there were no less than 
eleven blind deaf-mutes residing in Philadelphia. 


The engagement of Miss Kitty Cardell, of this 
city, to Mr. Harrison M. Leiter, a Grand Trustee 
of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and 
President of Chicago Division, No. 1, has been 
announced. Mr. Leiter was a recent visitor to 
this city, and he was also in attendance at the 
convention of the Society here last summer, 
which visit probably culminated in a love match. 
Brother Leiter kept the blind over our eyes so 
many months, but then we congratulate him all 


the more. 


J 


Bishop Garland paid his annual visit to All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf and confirmed a class 
on Sunday afternoon, March 16th. The Bishop 
knew Rev. H. W. Syle and had formed such a 
high regard for him that he has ever since shown 
a warm interest in the work at All Souls’. It > 


was he who secured and presented to the Parish 


House the two pocket billiard tables that afford 
so much opportunity for recreation. He also laid 
the corner-stone and consecrated the Church and 
dedicated the Parish House. 
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ZENOISMS 


co KEAD an item in a newspaper as 
follows: 


“March 6, Bangor, Maine: A skunk 
came today out of its winter quarters 
m= in a box behind the stove in Ray 
Smith’s store. The old inhabitants said that it is 
an inialliable sign of the arrival of springtime.” 


On the same day (March 6), the D. M. J. came 
out with some Plato-ware by Shawyn. The coin- 
cidence was a curious one. I am sorry for his 
surprise and protest. I do not want to lacerate 
anybody's feelings, but I have to strike my lyre 
in rhythmless and subdued sadness: 


Alas, Shawyn ambles in his preamble. 

Alas, he drinks too. | 

Alas, he says nature makes liquid air. 

Alas, Zeno has many virtues which he keeps to 
himself, says one Plato-ware, but that he has no 
virtue at all, says another. 

Alas, a fellow who looks at vice with a magni- 
fying glass, it is callow, says one ware, but that 
Zeno whd uses it, is unimpaired in his mental 
faculties but feeble on his legs, says another. 

Alas, Shawyn’s laugh which is his last, is not 
as good as somebody’s which lasts, as it had done 
so during the past thirty years. 

Alas, in that time, Zeno had seen a procession 
of vacuums go by him, explode and vanish, of 
which Plato is both the last and the least. 

Alas, geometry is at last useful to him, when he 
uses the curious Q. E. D. at the U. S.’s outlay of 
$2400 for four worthless years of tuition and 
board. 

Alas, that Wilson is the leading American, is 
of no interest to the Repubiicans and some Gal- 
laudetmen. ; 

Alas, Shawyn was first a preacher, then a dis- 
claimer, then a confessor, and finally perhaps a 
defendant whose cowardly incognito gives pain 
to the aching Pach. | 


Yes, Douglass Tilden had heard from every- 
body who was responsible for his fame—God 
alone excepted. He used to be friendly with a 
teacher who was a Jew but was a good man, that 
is, they quarreled much which is an indisputable 
proof of their friendliness; and, whenever Tilden 
got best of him, he would say. “Quit that im- 
politeness, will you? If I had not taught you 
your ABC, what would have become of your” 
His mother used to say that his father, on his 
deathbed, said, “That Douglas will grow to be a 
great man.” Well, I like to help the future his- 


torians who burrow into the files of the D. M. J.. | 
and the S. W., for information about one Tilden 


by printing some press comments here: 


“The St. Gaudens of the West”—Chicago Her- 


ald. 

“The most unconventional piece of sculpture in 
America”—History of the American Sculpture 
(Macmillan), referring to the group of Mechanics. 

“The most picturesque in the world,”—S. 
‘Call, referring to Tilden’s War Monument. 

“One of the foremost and most original Ameri- 
can sculptors’—N. Y. Art World. 

“The greatest living deaf-mute’”—the two re- 
ports of the Hartford conventions. | 

“A creator of great works’—Oakland Tribune. 

“A truly representative sculpture”’—Scribner 
Monthly, and so on. : 


All these are from the hearing press (for the 
comments of the deaf writers, you can consult the 
files of the deaf press yourself). In fact, Tilden 
had a scrapbook full of clippings like other 
modest persons. The main thing I want to say, is 
that, notwithstanding the many notices, it is sel- 
dom that he rarely rushes into your press with 
quotations like the above. Perhaps, seeing how 
a fellow like Shawyn acts, he is glad that he had 
heeded the proverb: Margaritas ante porcos. 
Anyway it may pain the Vacuum, if I say this: 


WHEREVER DOUGLAS TILDEN IS, THE 
HALL OF FAME. 

If he is offended, well, I am reminded of a 
story: 

A diminuitive man got mad in a frontier saloon, 

A bystander said to him, “Go away, fool. You 
are so small that you make me nervous lest I spit 
in your direction by mistake and drown you. 


Shawyn is puzzled by Tilden’s N. A. D. politics. 
There is no mystery in them. Having helped 
himself, he insists that you help yourself. No 
parentalism, Czarism or any other Ism for him. 
Shawyn says that everybody knows when he is a 
fool, except Zeno. Well, how about Wilson with 
his League of Nations? He uses a few arguments 
and much word-painting which, by the way, is 
unequalled. In my opinion, Tilden presented 
niore ideas in his support of Federation. 

Wilson says that no nation loses its automony 
by reason of its acceptance of the unity. Tilden 
said the same thing in regard to state associations, 

Wilson says that a nation can come in and go 
out as it pleases. Tilden said the same thing. 

Wilson said that if there were a league before 
the war, Germany would not have dared to attack 
the world. Tilden was of the same opinion in 
regard to our stand in some important things. 

Was Wilson governor of N. J., when Tilden 
boosted Federation in the S. W.? Was he, as a 
state officer, in receipt of the S. W.? That would 
be curious. 

Perhaps this makes Shawyn sick, though in what 
shape I do not know, upon which permit me to 
tell another story: 


A Sepoy entered a telegraph office in India and 
handed a message. The clerk, after reading the 
message, told him there was something wrong 
with the wording. ‘No, sahib, me know English,” 
said the man. Again the clerk attempted to ex- 
plain to him that it was worded wrongly. “Me 
know Inglish,” the Sepoy declared haughtily 
and indignantly. “If you no send, me will report 
superintendent Mandalay.” Then the message 
was forwarded. It read. ‘,;Come quick; father 
dangerously dead!” 


And it is bad for Shawyn to be profane and use 
a hideous word like hell.- The habit is at any 
rate useless as there are always persons who use 
it better than ourselves, as is proved by this effu- 
sion by our brilliant soldiers “over there:” 


‘Silver Threads Among the Gold’ Float O’er 
the Rhine. 
Darling I am growing old 
Silver threads among the gold, 
Now that peace in Europe nears 
I’ll be home in seven years. 


Yes, I’m coming home once more, 
Say in nineteen twenty-four 

I’ll drop in on you some night 
With my whiskers long and white. 


Long ’fore this I thought I’d be 
Sailing home across the sea. 

Back to where you wait and pine 
But I’m stuck here on the Rhine. 


You should hear our gang all curse, 
“War is hell but peace is worse.” 
How I wish they’d send this line 
“Job is finished on the Rhine.” 


When the next war come around 
In the front rank I’ll be found. 
I’ll rush in again pell-mell 

Yes I will, I will like hell. 


And then Shawyn confesses to speaking terms 
with John Barleycorn. That is foolish. and risky 
business—for you. I joshed much about the 
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bending of elbows, because everything connected 
with the subtlity of the sign language, interests 
me psvchically, but don’t you believe that Tilden, 
therefore, has a red nose. He drinks and is fond 
of fellowship with a tew congenial souls, but he 
is no drinker—a “consumer” as per the “Contes- 
sions ot Shawyn.” If one-tenth of the foolish 
stories about him are true, he would have years 
He and | believe 


in prohibition because it is good tor YOU. 


ago been “dangerously dead.” 


When we look at the works of great men, we are 
not aware of the hurtful means which they some- 
times used to reach such results—in use of strong 
stimulants, tor example, as in case of Solomon, 
Shakespeare, Webster, Balzac. Rembrandt, and 
other persons too numerous to mention. Tilden 
may, in like manner, have goiten excited, but he 
had no use for anything that will nullify his 
career. On entering the Paris Salon, he informed 
his mother, thiswise: “I am goine to die the 
GREATEST American sculptor:” and, it God 
permits him to live long enough, ne will keep his 
word. But vou understand that vou have no 
business to drink. I say that, because. not having 
looked in a deaf circle here for some six years, | 
took a bird’s view of a New Year celebration last 
January Ist: and what did I see? More collec- 
tive drunkness—not individual but collective 
among both sexes—than I ever saw in my life 
here, in New York or in Paris. It seems as if 
the controlling influence of some person, institu- 
tion or society had been wholly erased or some 
racial traits rear their hideous head to our injury 
as history says they always did when they were 
strong. Young men and women, John Barley- 
corn is not your friend. If vou do not under- 
stand, then July Ist will be vour salvation. 

Yet another thing: I have observed with sur- 
prise and amusement that there is a growing ten- 
dency to think it witty to use he word, “Old.” 

There is something endearing in the word, 
whenever we say. for example, “dear old man.’ 
But again it may have another meaning as when 
used by a hatchet-faced man with a meanness 
which stamps his own depravity. No matter how 
bitter an enemy may be, I would not use the word 
in that sense to him. Now, when Tilden is 
spoken of as “old,” it is funny. His hair is still 
long, and it has not yet begun to gray. Though 
he has his cares like all mortals and the “bulgeon- 
ings of chance” are sometimes hurtful, his poise 
is stronger to-day and his health more perfect: 
he writes and models better. And it may sur- 
prise you to know that almost every man who 
was so prominent on the world’s stage during the 
late crisis. is older than Tilden. I name a few of 
them: 


Roosevelt, 

Wilson, 

Bryan, 

Foch, (70) 
Poincaire, (70) 
Cavaignac, (80), etc. 


Tilden is 58: and Pershing, Lloyd George, King 
George, Emmanuel, Schwab, etc., are about the 
same (always remember that the Kaiser is older 
than he). Two-thirds of the U. S. Senators are 
older than he. Perhaps also two-thirds of the 
“prominent deaf-mutes” of to-day. So a callow 
writer who thinks it bright to use the word “old,” 
had better quit. If he does not do so, I also 
know a word of three letters which fits him. It 
is CUR. 

Yes, Tilden has done enough for you: in fact, 
his career was a laborious one. I mention a few 
things in which he led, thus: 

First American deaf-mute (also first sculptor 
on this coast) to exhibit at the Paris Salon. 

First American deaf-mute (also first artist on 
the coast) to get a prize there. 

First deaf-mute to be on a jury of a world’s fair 


(three times). 

First American deaf mute to get up a good 
understanding between the deaf of the old world 
and those of the new, which is of untold benefit 
nowadays. 
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First to start a world-congress of the deaf. 

First to advocate the cause of the “common 
deaf.” which directly influenced the growth of a 
successful society like the N. F. S. D. which 1s 
run by “common deaf-mutes.” 

First deaf-mute to be a “university professor.” 

First to establish a sculpture class on this coast. 

First to introduce the Rugby game costume 
here. 
~ First to inaugurate the rebuilding of San Fran- 
cisco with the erection of his war monument (a 
few days aiter the fre). 

First to hint at the necessity of a Civil Service 
agitation, so successfully (?) taken up by Veditz, 
Hanson and others. 

First to introduce the caricature business. 

First—oh, you need a rest. 


No, stay just a moment: Tilden was even the 
first baby born on the day his birthplace (now a 
thriving inland town of 20,000) was incorporated 
as a town: only he beat the town to it by two 
hours before sunrise. He was Dr. Wilkinson’s 
first pupil, and so on. Well, why are you, all the 
same, as little satisfied with Tilden as you are 
with the small-salaried Gibson as a secretary? 
Are vou a human being or simply a hog? 

I have never before written for publication a 
personal letter like this. I am almost ashamed 
to write, but still I believe I have to, and I write 
in no bitterness because I know that you do not 
know, that you do not know that you do not 
know, and that you do not know that I know 
that you do not know. It is sometimes a mistake 
to close one’s mouth too much as in the case of 
an institution which refused my repeated request 
that it quote from the reports of the Hartford 
conventions about the “greatest living deaf-mute.” 
A school which is bashful about the achievements 
of its own pupils, is a veritable asylum. Well, 
Shawyn is either a very hungry or a very queer 
fellow. He has at last abandoned the habit of 
purposely telling the public that his articles are 
about a single man, namely Zeno, by using the 
term “Anti-Zeno,” though I had warned the edi- 
tor oi the D. M. J. that such business is risky as 
“Zeno” is as much my property as Mark Twain 
was Mr. Clemens’; byt he still writes ‘‘Platoisms,” 
whereas there are such common words in Web- 
ster’s dictionary as Platonism, Platonize, Platonic, 
etc. And his “Scotch dick-nailing” (I have no 
Scotch blood), “Westminster catechism,” “‘Mug- 
mump,” ete., are not wit but simply a running 
after nonsense. I have my own nonsense, and I 
dislike to have a small animal running at my heels 
in a preamble or otherwise, the pedigree of which 
sorely puzzles the ingenuity of Pach. Can’t Til- 
den go on in his orbit till he sees, through the 
sheen of angel wings, a call to fly to the glory of 
the dawn and join crowned past masters in an 
Elysium where there is no Shawyn with his grind- 
ing yell of hell, John Barleycorn and red gobs of 
imps as black, cowardly and unknown as his own 
heart? Zeno 

NEW JERSEY NEWS 

The engagement of Miss Clara Van Sickle to Mr. 
George Bedford, was announced on Washington’s 
birthday. Both are graduates of the New Jersey 
School. 

Miss Ida Cole of Walpack Center, N. J., was, on 
the 12th of February last, married to a hearing man 
named Victor Gunn. 

The pupils of the New Jersey School were enter- 
tained by the celebrated master of the sign language, 
Mr. W. G. Jones of the Fanwood School, Saturday 
evening, April 12th. Mr. Jones, although sixty- 
seven has lost none of his vigor and his subject 
“The Bells” was a treat that will not be easily 
forgotten. 

The stork presented Mr. and Mrs Anthony Petoio, 
of Newark, with a set of twin girls on March 27th. 
Both are doing nicely. The parents are graduates 
of the New Jersey School. 

The fourth annual fancy dress ball which the 
Newark Division No. 42 N. F. S. D. will give at 
the Krueger Auditorium in Newark on the evening 
of the 26th inst., promises to be largely attended. 


“The California Volunteers” Monument 
by Douglas Tilden 


The January number of The Art World and 
Arts and Decoration mentions Douglas Tilden as 
follows: 


“Fig. 6 represents Douglas Tilden’s monument 
to the “California Volunteers.” in the Civic Circle, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. It represents 
the American soldiers fighting for an objective, a 
poetic ideal, which is being shown them by Amerti- 
ca, in the shape of Minerva, pointing to it with her 
sword on the back of Pegasus—symbol of poetry. 
It is one of the finest soldier monuments created 
by Americans and, along with other fine things 
he has done, helped to place Tilden among our 
foremost and most original sculptors, of whom 
California ought to be proud.” 


DOES ANYBODY NEED A SHOEMAKER. 


Mr. J. E. H. Sharp, of 21 Spring Garden Street, 
Lancaster, England, is anxious to come to Am- 
erica to live. He is a boot-stitcher by trade and 
says he can pay his own passage out to New York 
any time next May. Anyone knowing of an 
opening for such a workman please communicate 
with Mr. Sharp, whose address is given above. 


J. E. H. SHARP 
21 Springgarden St., Lancaster, England. 


Peace, above all things, is to be desired; but 
blood must sometimes be spilled to obtain it on 
equable and lasting terms.—Andrew Jackson. 


Those who would attain to any marked degree 
of excellence in a chosen pursuit must work, and 
work hard for it, prince or peasant.—Bayard 
Taylor. : 


HISTORY OF THE DETROIT BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

About twelve Detroit members of the National 
Association of the Deaf planned to establish a 
branch so they invited the State Organizer, Mr. 
James M. Stewart, of Flint, Michigan, who gave 
a lecture to a Jarge audience on ““The Submarines” 
at the Parish House of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church on Woodward Ave., and Montcalm St., 
East, March 6th, 1915. After which Mr. Stewart 
helped the deaf to organize the branch. 

Three new members—Geo. C. May, Fred J. 
Bourcier and Alfred Affeldt were added to the 
list. The profit of the lecture was two dollars. 
The first officers for 1915-1916 were then elected, 
as follows: Horace B. Waters, president; Geo. 
C. May, secretary; Fred J. Boucier, treasurer. 

The first social was held at the Parish House 
April 17th, 1915. Fifty-two of the deaf were 
present. The collections were sent to help the 
Brown Memorial Fund of Flint. Willis Hub- 
bard, Fred M. Kaufman, Collins Sawhill, Dr. J. 
H. Cloud, Geo. Tripp, besides James M. Stewart, 
were the only out-of-town speakers since the 
branch was organized. 

After the Hartford Convention of July, 1917, 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Cloud, new president of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, visited Detroit, 
the “City of the Straits.” 

His presence in the city made an impression 
on the deaf community that Detroit might pos- 
sibly be selected as the place for the next con- 
vention. 

On Saturday evening, November 24th, 1917, at . 
the hall of Detroit Division No. 2. N*F. S. D. 
on Avery Ave., corner Grand River, Mr. James. 
M. Stewart, of Flint, gave a talk about the Hart- 
ford Convention and his visits to the historical 
places near Boston. After which he with Rev. 
Mr. Allabough and Bert E. Maxson, of Flint, ex- 
pressed their opinions of bringing the next con- 
vention to Detroit and urged the audience to join 
the branch and boost it, as Detroit was famous. 
as the “City of Dynamics.” 

Adolph Kresin, of Port Huron, caught the 
“convention fever” and walked up to the desk 
waving the almighty dollar, beckoning the audi- 
ence to follow his example. 

Sure enough, thirty six new members joined 
that evening. 1917-1918 elected officers were as. 
follows:—Horace B. Waters, president; Mrs. C. 
C. Colby, vice-president; R. V. Jones, secretary; 
A. R. Schneider, treasurer. 

The branch gave its first picnic at Palmer 
Park, July 4, 1918, Robert H. McLachlan being 
chairman. There were loads of excitement at the. 
picnic when a letter from President Cloud was 
read that the N. A. D. executive board had voted 
on Detroit for the next convention city. 

Through Mrs. Colby over eighty-nine dollars. 
were collected and pledged in two hours at the 
picnic ground. It now has over one hundred and 


‘seventy-six members with the sum of over three 


hundred dollars in the bank. 

The present officers are:—Thomas J. Kenney, 
president; R. V. Jones, vice-president; Daniel’ 
Whitehead, Secretary; A. R. Schneider, Trea-. 
surer. 

VioLet R. Copy. 


Judge not. In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still: 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw a line 

Between the two, where God has not. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing so hard but search will find it out. 
—Lovelace. 


They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and théir spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall’ 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall‘ 
they learn war any more.—Isaiah 2: 4. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


answers the inquiry: 


“In this burg here, I should judge there 
were around 50 you can count on for a good 
time, but you can’t count on ’em regular un- 
less it is something with a pull. On account 
of there being so comparatively few, it is hard 
to get them or anybody else interested enough 
to do much to improve their social advan- 
tages,—that is, in such a way that they can 
get together: and get the usual pastimes that 
young people in general like to get in various 
forms that are beneficial both physically and 
mentally. 

That reminds me somewhat of your query,— 
“Why is a missionary to the deaf?” and its 
subsequent logic. I’ve often wondered at 
that myself, and wondered why, if the issue 
was really one of being a.missionary in the 
sense we usually think of one, why they did 
not make more of an effort to approach the 
extent of its meaning. 

I am no authority on religion or religious 
matters, but I grew up in a community and 
family that was pretty religious,—the real 
“old-fashioned” kind,—and it is mighty little 
you see of it now unless you get back in the 
woods or back with old fashioned people who 
never left the farm. That somewhat brings 
back the thought that religion, or one’s form 
of religion, is somewhat of a state of mind and 
environment. People loaded down with debts 
and sorrow and whose horizon is somewhat 
limited like a religion or a religious exhorter 
who dwells on their troubles etc., and has a 
sort of panacea for all their thoughts and a 
beautiful “beyond” where everything is or will 
be just so much better than it is here. 

You can walk down the line and find some- 
body ready to, or already handing out just 
what each class wants according as to how 
their minds have been or are being shaped; 
and no small amount of it is something con- 
flicting, which one can excuse after having 
been about a little and somewhat seeing why 
or how there can be a basis for so many differ- 
ent lines of thought bunched into a creed 
and classed as a religion. 

In my little journeys I have bumped into 
and come under the influence of quite a few 
denominations, and there are none that I like 
any better than the bunch that are “just what 
they are” and are not too particular about 
just what “ist” they come under and are not 
too anxious to get into any arguments over 
some little point of difference of belief,—un- 
less you really ask for enlightenment. I’ve 
met quite a few real males with hair on their 
chests and a pretty grizzled looking phiz and 
garb, and they were not very strong on book 
learning etc., but when it came to quite a few 
things compared to what many folks consi- 
dered as more refined and educated would do, 
the real males were much more Christlike. 

Perhaps some of these “Missionaries to the 
Deaf” started out and some still sincere in 
their desire to fulfil their mission in that they 
thought it a pressing need and a difficult task 
io instill the deeper points of religion into the 
poor deaf mutes’ souls and save ’em, but as a 
rule I guess they. find they are “up against it.” 
I think if the poor deaf mutes are given a de- 
cent chance to earn a living, especially as 
some companies have been doing in the past 
few years, that as a rule the majority of them 
would quite properly develope quite quickly 


NE answer to my query “Why is a 
missionary to the Deaf” comes from 
a well read deaf philosopher who 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


and save the Missionaries a iot of work and 
eliminate the necessity of an overabundance 
of Missionary work, which is not really of 
any effect or value unless there is something 
to substantiate it and prove the value of its 
teachings. Of course I am not intending to 
take a rap at the religious side of these Mis- 
sionaries nor the better things of life,—but 
they, nor we cannot live on those alone, but 
have got to live in the here and now and take 
things as we find them; and it is doing some 
of the commonest things far from some lofty 
pedestal that makes this old world a better 
place to live in and its people more agreeable 
to mix with. If we happen to get the idea 
that this world is such a bum place and prac- 
tically everybody else and ourselves have got 
to be saved from it and try to live too much 
apart from it, we are going to miss and make 
others miss something. By being just what 
one is, and doing just as one does “when they 
are at home,” and realizing that everybody 
else is just about the same,—somehow it 
seems to be a more satisfactory feeling than 
imagining that others are quite some better 
and the fact that it is practically only a 
matter of imagination, that is too hard to 
make a personal reality for any length of 
time. 

I’m afraid you will be getting tired, and 
then think I’m a nut. We are all nuts of a 
different variety and sometimes I myself do 
like to really get in touch with a nut and 
hear him rattle around in his shell and see 
what his meat looks like; and some of ’em 
aren’t such bad cusses after all after you get 
a look at from more than one angle.” 


By this time it must be a strongly intrenched 
fact that my fellow contributor, Mr. Sweeney, is 
dead against Oralism. He has stated his position 
over and over again so there cannot be any doubt 
about where Mr. Sweeney stands. But the lan- 
guage Mr. Sweeney clothes his ideas in is going 
to make converts to Oralism, and no further need 
to win opponents over will be required than to 
exhibit the printed product of Mr. Sweeney’s 
brain. 

“Chewing the rag” as the vulgar call the dia- 
tribes Mr. Sweeney regularly produces in print, 
and such vulgar references as: 


“On many occasions I have been rather harsh 
to the pure oralists. But isn’t this a deal better 
than to pet, pat or praise them as if they were 
big doll babies? or to leave them at peace so that 
they may grow an alderman’s belly? And I be- 
lieve it an act of friendship to call their attention 
to the fact that they have taken the wrong cross- 
road. They have chosen the left road, which 
leadS to autocracy. Not contented with private 
institutions they desire to invade the public insti- 
tutions for the deaf. With respect to confining 
themselves to the former, there is but little objec- 
tion: but in the latter I can see nothing but “fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread.” — 


Which appeared in the last contribution, and 
particularly the Alderman reference. certainly do 
no harm to the oralists, but do much harm to the 
other side. We who feel secure in our belief 
that the combined system is Earth’s best can 
truly ask God to save us from such friends as Mr. 
Sweeney. 

Mr. Sweeney used to write the department he 
conducts under the inspiration of the little Ben- 
nison baby whose doings he chronicled most 
praiseworthilly every month, and he’d really ought 
to go back to that field of journalism. 


The “Temple of Fame,” as it has been called, 
was never intended to be anything but allegorical. 
I read the original editorial, which used the title 


figuratively. No one (except Mr. Sweeney) 
thought otf a Temple of Fame in a literal sense, 
so his objection on account of the expense of 
visiting the “Temple” falls of its own weight. 
Editor Hodgson in a recent Journal editorial 
uses illustrations artful aid with the following 


anecdote: 


“Only last week a lady amusingly related what 
had been said to her in one of our exclusive 
Broadway shops of fashion in women’s attire. 
The lady in question criticised a new and modisk 
creation. To which the saleslady (a young wo- 
man whose features, dress and bearing suggest- 
ed refinement) replied: “The trouble is with vou, 
dearie, where you’ve went they aint gave you no 
style.” This in a shop redolent of high-toned 
patronage and the affluence of undoubted success. 
There is certainly much truth in the humorous 
saying of the late Bill Nye, that “it is not always 
necessary to be learned in order to acquire scads.” 


Which reminds me of tlie days when with a 
companion we had our daily luncheon at a buffet 
near Fifth Avenue served by very dainty and ap- 
parently very refined young women. Once when 
I happened to be lunching alone | missed one of 
the girls and asked another what had became of 
her. The one of whom I made the inquiry we 
had called the college girl for no other reason 
than because she looked ultra intelligent. She 
wrote her reply on the back of a menu card: 

“Bessie don’t work no here because she got 
married and hain’t got to work.” 

This from the “college girl!” 
sioning shock! 

© 


All the “contribs” no doubt share my joy over 
the return of Dr. Cloud, though his re-entry de- 
monstrates that his shears are sharper than his 
pen. He will round out in his old time form 
after a preliminary canter or two. 


oa 


They are bringing a new comedy to New York 
having for its title “Hello Alexander!” 


4 


And now having a run at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre here is a musical comedy called “Listen 
Lester.” 


Oh, the disillu- 


’ 


Oh, well, thanks for the “adv.” 
ALEXANDER LESTER PACH. 
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| She’s Turned Her Back on the East. 
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\We have but three linotypes. How much 
we would like to have a few more! 


The new and elegant club-house just open- 
ed for the deaf who are working at the Good- 
year plant must be a great source of enjoy-~ 
ment to the four hundred deaf men and 
women now engaged there. 


A GOOD BEGINNING 

In passing an act placing the school for 
the deaf under the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the legislature of West Virginia has 
done much to further the interests of the 
deaf children of that state, and in passing 
the compulsory education law it has con- 
ferred another great boon. If it will now 
place on its statute-books a third, separating 
the deaf and the blind, it will be a red-letter 
session indeed, for our little deaf friends 
residing in that bailiwick. 


NOT SO WEAK 

The title page of the Rocky Mountain 
Leader presents a rather striking little poem 
entitled “Knockers have Value,” the under- 
lying thought of which is that it 1s only when 
we are worth while that the “knockers” get 
aiter us. The poem is followed by Dr. 
Charles Eliot’s article on “Where Schools 
Show Weakness” which is a “knock” from 
beginning to end. The poem seems to be 
rather fitting in its relation to the article. 
American schools have their defects, but 


** 


scarce appear to us to deserve the wholesale 
condemnation given them by Dr. Eliot. 


VITALLY IMPORTANT 

The “Canadian” admits that while garn- 
ering the fruit from the 4,000 apple-trees 
which belong to the Belleville School the 
work in some of the shops was interrupted 
for a few days, and adds, “The work of the 
shops is not urgent and no material harm is 
done if it is suspended for a week or two.” 
Rather extraordinary doctrine, this, and few 
principals will subscribe to it. The major- 
ity of superintendents are of the opinion 
that the trade-teaching is fully as important 
as the academic instruction and there are 
even those who regard the industrial de- 
partment as of the very first importance. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


DAILY GROWING 

We scarce thought that our suggested 
Hall of Fame would excite the comment that 
it has, and we can already see the need of a 
hali infinitely larger than any we dreamed of. 
The number of the deaf that have achieved 
ereatness in their little world is alréady 
ereat enough to fill a labyrinth of niches. 
Many names of the living have been sugges- 
ted to be sure but all are so good that we see 
no danger in including them among our de- 
serving ones. Possibly it was our mention 
that impelled Elizabeth Peet to found a 
similar temple for the great educators of the 
deaf. The list is a long one and Miss Peet 
in her article in the Buff and Blue, certainly 
has made a good beginning. 


TWICE STRICKEN 

In the deaths of David Wallace Mckee 
and C. L. Branson, the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School has sustained a most serious 
loss. Coming at any time, the loss would 
have been great; coming, as they did so 
closely together and at a season when there 
is such a dearth of good teachers the vacan- 
cies will be indeed hard to fill. 

We quote from an appreciation of Mr. 
McKee in the Western Pennsylvanian: 


Mr. McKee’s good nature was proverbial 
with those who knew him. He had a kind 
feeling for everybody. He would go far out 
of his way to do a favor to a friend, the 
doing of which seemed to afford him genu- 
ine pleasure. In the matter of the inter- 
change of favors in connection with evening 
and Sunday duty for the men teachers, Mr. 
McKee was always favorably disposed, even 
to the point of inconvenience to himself, 
often setting aside his own engagements in 
order to be able to accommodate his associ- 
ates. In the matter of the social relations 
of the facultv. he alwavs fell in with any 
mlan that had for its object a better acqain- 
tanceship among his co-workers. He never 
had patience with those who took an atti- 
tude of opposition or indifference to the 
pleasantries that go to make institution life 
enjoyable. 


When we consider, in connection with 


this. his high reputation as a teacher, little 
more could be said. 
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WELL-DESERVED 

The appointment of Mr. John K. Cloud as 
a teacher at the Fanwood School was in- 
deed, fitting. Mr. Cloud had served faith- 
fully for eighteen months in the Red Cross 
Ambulance Corps in Italy, and had risen to 
the rank of Lieutenant, when the order to 
cease firing was given. What is more Mr. 
Cloud is a Normal Fellow of Gallaudet and 
a son of the much-loved Rev. James H. 
Cloud, principal of the St. Louts Day School 
for the Deaf and the President of the Na- 
tional Association, and is in every way fitted 
for and entitled to the appointment that Dr. 
Gardner has honored him with. 


FULL OF MEAT 
The article in the American Printer of 
February 20th by Arnold Levitas on “Type- 
setting in Educating the Illiterate” might 


well have been entitled “Typesetting in Edu- 


cating the Deaf.” It is a most excellent 
paper, exceedingly well illustrated and you’d 
think as Mr. Levitas goes from one thought 
to another that he had in mind a class of 
deaf children. His ideas certainly apply to 
such a class, and might be used with the 
greatest profit in dealing with them. For 
giving language, and broadening one’s gen- 
eral view of things there’s no teacher like the 
print-shop. 


COULD IT BE THE LATTER 

Superintendents are, as a rule, a pretty 
healthy lot. They do get sick, however, and 
the past month has been rather an excep- 
tionally hard one in this regard. During 
this time there have been a half dozen on 
the sick list. All have our sympathy but 
we sympathize especially with Bro. Walker 
of Cedar Springs who recently has had quite 
a severe attack of something. It is not so 
very dreadful to have a “bad spell,” but 
when one’s own paper expresses a doubt 
as to whether it is “over-work” or “over- 
eating” it is just awful. 


A SIGNAL HONOR 

There is seldom an honor conferred on a 
school for the deaf so great as that which 
came to the Illinois institution one day last 
week. It was in the form of a visit from 
Charlie Chaplin, an honor beside which even 
shaking hands with Willard would sink into 
insignificence. It may even be that in the 
hereafter the school history will be divided 
into that which occurred before and that 
which occurred after the visit of the hero of 
“Shoulder Arms.” 


The grind of recent times has had a parti- 
cularly disastrous effect upon the activities 
of the school-room and shap in the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf. The school-term has 
been cut to seven months and the school- 
hours to “half time.” 


A BRASS BUTTON 


She told him that men were false 
That love was a dreadful bore, 
As they danced to the Nanon waltz, 
On the slippery ballroom floor. 


He said that her woman’s face, 
The crown of her shining hair: 
Her subtle feminine grace, 
Were haunting him everywhere. 


-He told her his orders had come 
To march with the dawn of day; 
A soldier must “‘follow the drum;:” 
No choice but to mount and away. 


A sudden tremor of féar 

Her rallying laughter smote, 
As he gave her a souvenir. 

A button from off his coat. 


He went to the distant war, 

And fought as a man should do; 
But she forgot him afar, 

In the passion for something new. 


-Her trinket, among the rest, 
She wore at her dainty throat: 

But a bullet had pierced his breast 
Where the button was off his coat. 


—New Haven Palladium. 
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The Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., has 
hestowed a high honor upon one of its graduates, 


A. Lincoln Fecheimer, by electing him a member of. 


their Board. .As suggested by the Clarke School 
Bulletin, this is an honor well bestowed and a “better 
choice could not have been made.”—The Register. 


—-—— --y 


The Christmas greeting of Mr. J. McFarlane 
(and Mrs.) to friends this year 1s Be oft in plain, 
every-day prose, in lieu of the original poetry with 
which he was wont to commemorate the cccasion. 
Has the problem of figuring out how to make the 
month’s salary cover the month’s housekeeping bills 
breught his Pegasus down to earth with a thud that 
knocked out the poetry ?—/:x, 


BARBER SHOP 


The school always had some real good tonsorial 
artists. There never was any instructor but boys 
have taught others and so cn. We can boast of a 
two-chair shop with William Jones in charge and 
Drew Read as assistant. Now, when Jones is gone 
Read will be the boss and Clarence High assistant. 
This shop ts a busy place Saturdays and other eve- 
nings after shop hours. ‘The be vs mentioned are all 
of the tailor shop gang—The Lone Star. 


MEN DEAF FROM WAR LEARN LIP TALK 
IN RECORD TIME 

There are less than 100 United States soldiers 
made deaf in the war, according to a statement made 
by Lyman Steed, of the Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf, Mount Airy, who spoke yesterday at New 
Century Club on the “Special Treatment of the 
Deaf.” 

Dector Steed told of patients at Cape May break- 
ing all records for sveed in learning the lip langu- 
age.—lHr. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 

A moving picture machine of latest improved sort 
is being installed in the chapel. <A platform for the 
projecting booth is being erected directly over the 
entrance door. 

Several of the schools for the deaf have picture 
machines and now we will be in line with the most 
progressive of them. 

No arrangements have vet been made for exhibi- 
tions and that matter will be given attention in due 
time. 

There are great possibilities lying in the moving 
picture field in connection with educational work.— 
Mhacis Advance. 


THE CHILD THE FATHER 

Unbelievable as it may be,’ vet it is a fact that in 
many of our schools there are children whose fath- 
ers and mothers are actually afraid of them. By 
this means the parents, who, probably at a loss to 
know how to treat their children devoid of the sense 
of hearing, or out of mercy, let them have every- 
thing they want, or are afraid to refuse a_ thing. 
With such children we find a great task to do. 
When they are subject to school discipline, they 
naturally feel sore about it, and at times they let 
their minds turn towards home where they could do 
as they please. A large percent of the “runaway” 
children are from this class. They usually make 
tardy progress in their school-work and are the 
source of great trouble to the officers. But in a few 
cases we have made success with such childrén, and 
they have become splendid boys and girls to the 
great surprise of their parents. 

We could consider it our duty to point out to the 
parents of such children their grave mistake, for 
most of them do not realize what harm they are 
doing to them, 

Only through co-operation of parents in discipline, 
can we hope to make success with such children. 
—Florida Scheol Herald. 


Contract will be let to the Seaboard Dredging Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., at the next meeting of the 
State Board of Control on March the roth for the 
filling in, or reclaiming of, about five acres of sub- 
merged land adjoining the eastern boundary of the 
school. The contract will call for. about $14,000 

All submerged lands belong to the state. Several 
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years ago the legislature deeded to the city of St. 
Augustine that portion of submerged land east of 
us and before we could proceed with the work it was 
necessary to get the city authorities to deed to the 
school the five acres needed by the school. The 
City Commissioners have instructed the City Man- 
ager to have the property surveyed and have also 
instructed the City Attorney to have the necessary 
papers executed. 

It will take about two months to complete the 
job. Something like 70,000 cubic feet of space will 
be filled in at the remarkably low rate of 20 cents 
per cubic foot. Once filled, the school will not only 
have a splendid athletic field, but also a_ beautiful 
sheet of water lapping our new eastern boundary. 
—llorida School Herald. 


EXIT THE MALE TEACHER 

The prediction that the male teacher of the deaf 
would become as extinct as the cave bear has not 
yet been fulfilied, but the process of extinction 
seems to be steadily going on and unless some radi- 
cal change takes place in the near future the final 
exit of the man teacher is cnly a matter of time. 

The tabular statement in the Annals for Nov- 
ember, 1909, gives the total number of schools for 
the deaf in the United States as 144, and the number 
of men teachers as 168. But as the latter figures 
include the Superintendent or Principal of each 
school as well as the teachers of industries, the 
actual number of male teachers engaged in purely 
academic work must be sought elsewhere. [rom 
a rough calculation made from the list of names of 
American instructors of the deaf for 1999, given by 
the same authority, the number of salaried male 
teachers in our Schcols at that time may be estimat- 
ed at about 189. 

Turning to the Annals for 1919, it may be seen 
that the number of schools for the deaf in this 
country is now 160—an increase of 16 in ten years 
—while the number of male teachers, including the 
executive cfhcer and teachers of industries, is 430 
—a Aaena of 38. Eliminating superintendents 
or principals and teachers of industries from the 
list, the number of salaried teachers, actively engag- 
ed in academic work in our schools at the present 
time, may be estimated at about 136. On the basis 
of men to schools this means an approximate de- 
crease of 35 per cent on the percentage fcr 1909. 

In 1909, there were 64 public day schools in the 
United States with 181 women teachers and 5 men 
(the latter including teachers of industries). This 
years report states that there are now 75 public 
day schools in the whole country with 272 women 
teachers and 7 men (including teachers a industr- 
ies. ) 

Glancing down the list of names of principals of 
the 75 day schools, there is but one solitary man— 
Jas. H. Cleud, MM. A., of the Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

A few men teachers of the deaf have been called 
sway form the work by the war, but this smal! 
proportion dces not account for the continual fall- 
ing off,—it is principally due to the low salaries 
offered and the vocr prospect of any advancement. 
No male ccllege graduates now offer themselves for 
training as teachers of the deaf at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., and as stated by the editorial 
quoted below frem one of the school magazines, no 
Normal Fellow has been graduated from Gallaudet 
for several years past.—J/ount Airy World. 


WHAT TO TEACH 

“The most im»vortant thing for the average child 
is that he should be fitted to make a living, hence 
an industrial training is necessary and should be 
alcng those lines of the industries in his community. 
A course in agriculture would do our children little 
good. Their education should also be social. That 
is too often cverlooked. They must look to those 
about them for pleasure after they leave school and 
for friends in time of need. No one can live to 
himself. A deaf persen lives an isolated life from 
the very nature of his infirmity, still he ought to take 
his -place in society and hold frequent intercourse 
with those about him and be interested in the things 
that interest his fellow citizens. His education 
should nt him for citizenship. To that end he 
should be taught the elementary facts of civil gov- 
ernment. He should he interested in party politics 
and be informed concerning the current topics of 
the day, and then he should have mcral and religious 
training that he may live a clean, upright honest life. 
This cur Institution aims to do for him. The re- 
sponsibility of fitting the child for the place he 
should occupy in society rests to a great extent 
upon the teachers and officers of. our institutions. 
He lives with them much more than he- does with 
his parents and that, too, at the formative period of 
his life.’"—Supt. Burt in his Annual Report. 
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Our school has been the beneficiary of a most 
welcome and important gift. Mr. John T. Dismukes, 
banker and philanthropist, of this city, has made 
arrangements whereby this school will be supplied 
with a dental clinic wholly at his expense. Mr. 
Dismukes has provided for several years a iree 
dental clinic for the pupils of the public school in 
the city and he now extends his generosity to include 
the pupils of this school. 

In behalf of the pupils of the school, we thank 


you, Mr. Dismukes. Your gift is deeply appreciat- 


ed —/lorida Schoci ticrald. 


(;k >) WING (|. |) 

Iwo anniversary numbers have come to hand with 
the last batch of our exchanges. With their initial 
January issues the Deat-Mutes’ Journal and the 
Kentucky Standard began new voiumes—the former 
its fortv-e:ghth and ‘he latter its forty-fiith. The 
veteran editors of these papers have become so iden- 
tified with their respective publications that we can 
not think of Mr. Hodgson without the Journal, nor 
of Mr. McClure without the Standard. Therefore 
when we congratuiate either paper we congratulate 


the editor who has made it what i 1s. The man 
behind the guns of either these papers is an editor 
in the best sense of the word—one who moulds the 


thought of his readers mstead of being merely a 
piece of recording mechanism. It is interesting to 
note the ages of a few cthers of the school “paper 
family” in comparison with the ftgures that mark 
the present volumes of the members above named. 
Only a few of them have seen atiywhere near as 
much service ¢3s ihe fournal or the Standard. The 
Ohio Chrenicle and the [linois Advance are in their 
hfty first vear; the Virginia Guide and the Colorado 
Index are in their forty-fifth while the Minnesota 
Companion is tissting volume forty-four, and the 
\Miisscuri Record, also the Wisconsin Times, their 
fortv-first—The Jlessenger. 


IMPOSTER NABBED AT SAN FRANCISCO 

We have not heard much of impostors for the 
past year. Probably the draft got most of them. 
Now that the war is over, they begin to show up 
again. A San Francisco newspaper tells about one 
who went into a jewelry store and tried to get the 
proprietor to contribute a sum for the purchase of a 
peanut roasting machine. A policeman was passing 
and recognized him as an old offender and directed 
him to “Come along.” The proprietor, who had 
been taken in by his alleged tale of deafness, tried 
to explain that the poor fellow was deaf, and the 
man helped him out with frantic gestures. but the 
policeman knew his man and quietly jabbed a pin in- 
to his anatomy which proceeding caused the impost- 
at the rock pile and will probably think twice before 
or to vell and “cuss.” He is now serving six months 
pulling off another stunt like his last—lJissouri Re- 
cord, 


There has been more or less talk for the past 
few years of moving the Tennessee State School 
for the Deaf from its present location at Knox- 
ville to a place nearer the center ot the oblong 
state, presumably near Nashville. 

The State Board of Control, in its Biennial 
Report, favors the removal of the school to the 
site now occupied by the Tennessee [Industrial 
School, east of Nashville. 

At present it takes the little children a good 
length cf time to travel from one end of the 
Commoruwealth to the other, which one can 
imagine to be a tiresome thing, indeed. for them. 
Sut this is not the principal reason. The Board 
has wisely come to the conclusion that the 
present location, being in the very heart of the 
city of Knoxville, is too valuable a piece of 
property which is not suitable for the purpose of 
educating the deaf, and because the buildings are 
more or less old, favors removal to some other 
locality where more elbow room can be had and 
where industrial training can be carried o1 much 
better —TJhe Pelican. 


The block of granite, which was an obstacle in 
the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping 
stone in the pathway of the strong.—Carlyle. 


A falling drop at last will carve a stone.— 
Lucretius. 
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AU. A Novel By Ivan Turgenev 


(Continued from the March number) 
: peadeawy on his side, loved her pass- 
ionately, and he did not like it when 
other people stroked her; whether he 
4) Was afraid for her, or jealous—God 
@i knows! She used to wake him in the 
morning, pulling at his coat; she used to take the 
reins in her mouth, and bring him up the old horse 
that carried the water, with whom she was on very 
friendly terms. With a face of great importance, she 
used to go with him to the river: she used to watch 
his brooms and spades, and never allowed any one 
to go into his garret. He cut a little hole in his 
door on purpose for her, and she seemed to feel that 
only in Gerasim’s garret she was completely mistress 
and at home; and directly she went in, she used to 
jump with a satished air upon the bed. At night 
She did not sleep at all, but she never barked without 
sufficient cause, like some stupid house-dog, who, 
sitting on its hind-legs, blinking, with its nose in the 
air, barks simply from dulness, at the stars, usually 
three times in succession. No! Mumu’s delicate 
little voice was never raised without good reason; 
either some stranger was passing close to the fence, 
or there was some suspicious sound or rustle some- 
where....In fact, she was an excellent watch-dog. 
It is true that there was another dog in the yard, a 
tawny old dog with brown spots, called Wolf, but he 
Was never, even at night, let off the chain; and, in- 
deed, he was so decrepit that he did not even wish 
for freedom. He used to lie curled up in his ken- 
nel, and only rarely uttered a sleepy, almost noiseless 
bark, which broke off at once, as though he were him- 
self aware of its uselessness. Mumu never went in- 
to the mistress’s house; and when Gerasim carried 
wood into the rooms, she always stayed behind, im- 
patiently waiting for him at the steps, pricking up 
her ears and turning her head to right and to left at 
the slightest creak of the door.... 

So passed another year. Gerasim went on _ per- 
forming his duties as house-porter, and was very 
well content with his lot, when suddenly an unex- 
pected incident occurred....One fine summer day the 
old lady was walking up and down the drawing-room 
with her dependants. She was in high spirits; she 
laughed and made jokes. Her servile companions 
laughed and joked too, but they did not feel parti- 
cularly mirthful; the household did not much like it, 
when their mistress was in a lively mood, for, to be- 
gin with, she expected from every one prompt and 
complete participation in her merriment, and was 
furious if any one showed a face that did not beam 
with delight, and secondly, these outbursts never 
lasted long with her, and were usually followed by a 
sour and gloomy mood. That day she had got up in 
a lucky hour; at cards she took the four knaves, 
which means the fulfilment of one’s wishes (she used 
to try her fortune on the cards every morning), and 
her tea struck her as particularly delicious, for which 
her maid was rewarded by words of praise, and by 
twopence in money. With a sweet smile on her 
wrinkled lips, the lady walked about the drawing- 
room and went up to the window. A flower-garden 
had been laid out before the window, and in the 


very middle bed, under a rose-bush, lay Mumu busily . 


gnawing a bone. The lady caught sight of her. 

“Mercy on us!” she cried suddenly; “what dog 1s 
that?” 

The companion, addressed by the old lady, hesit- 
ated, poor thing, in that wretched state of uneasiness 
which is common in any person in a dependent posi- 
tion who doesn’t know very well what significance 
to give to the exclamation of a superior. 

“I d...d...don’t know,” she faltered: “I fancy 
it’s the dumb man’s dog.” 

“Mercy!” the lady cut her short: “but it’s a charm- 
ing little dcg! order it to be brought in. Has he 
had it long? How .is it I’ve never seen it before? 
... Order it to be brought in.” " 

The companon flew at once into the hall. 


“Boy, boy!” she shouted: bring Mumu in at once! 
She’s in the flower-garden.” , 

“Her name’s Mumu then,” observed the lady: “a 
very nice name.” 

“Oh, very, indeed!” chimed in the companion. 
“Make haste, Stepan!” 

Stepan, a sturdily-built young fellow, whose duties 
were those of a footman, rushed headlong into the 
flower-garden, and tried to capture Mumu, but she 
cleverly siipped from his fingers, and with her tail in 
the air, fled full speed to Gerasim, who was at that 
instant in the kitchen, knocking out and cleaning a 
barrel, turning it upside down in his hands like a 
child’s drum. Stepan ran after her, and tried to 
catch her just at her master’s feet; but the sensible 
dog would not let a stranger touch her, and with a 
bound, she got away. Gerasim looked on with a 
smile at all this ado; at last, Stepan got up, much 
amazed, and hurriedly explained to him by signs 
that the mistress wanted the dog brought in to her. 
Gerasim was a little astonished; he called Mumu, 
however, picked her up, and handed her over to 
Stepan. Stepan carried her into the drawing-room, 
and put her down on the parquette floor. The old 
lady began calling the dog to her in a coaxing voice. 
Mumu, who had never in her life been in such mag- 
nificent apartments, was very much frightened, and 
made a rush for the door, but, being driven back by 
the obsequious Stepan, she began trembling. and 
huddled close up against the wall. 

“Mumu, Mumu, come to me, come to your mis- 
tress,” said the lady; “come, silly thing...don’t be 
afraid.” 

“Come, Mumu, come to the mistress,” repeated 
the companions. “Come along!” 

“Take her away,” said the old lady in a changed 
not stir. 

But Mumu looked round her uneasily, and did 

“Bring her something to eat,” said the old lady. 
“How stupid she is! she won’t come to her mistress. 
What’s she afraid of ?” 

“She’s not used to your honour yet,” ventured one 
of the companions in a timid and conciliatory voice. 

Stepan brought in a saticer of milk, and set it 
down before Mumu, but Mumu would not even sniff 
at the milk, and still shivered, and looked round as 
before. 

“Ah, what a silly you are!” said the lady, and going 
up to her, she stooped down, and was about to stroke 
her, but Mumu turned her head abruptly, and showed 
her teeth. The lady hurriedly drew back her hand. 
...A momentary silence followed. Mumu gave a 
faint whine, as though she would complain and 
apologize... .The old lady moved back, scowling 
The dog’s sudden movement had frightened her. 

“Ah!” shrieked all the companions at once, “she’s 
not bitten you, has she? Heaven forbid! (Mumu 
had never bitten any one in her life.) Ah! ah!” 
voice. “Wretched little dog! What a spiteful crea- 
ture !” 

And, turning round deliberately, she went towards 
her boudoir. Her companions looked timidly at one 
another, and were about to follow her, but she stop- 
ped, stared coldly at them, and said, “What’s that 
for, prav? I’ve not called you,” and went out. 

The companions waved their hands to Stepan in 
despair. He picked up Mumu, and flung her prompt- 
ly outside the door, just at Gerasim’s feet, and half 
an-hour later a profound stillness reigned in the 
house, and the old lady sat on her sofa looking 
blacker than a thundercloud. f 

What trifles, if you think of it, will sometimes dis- 
turb any one! 

Till evening the lady was out of humour; she did 
not talk to any one, did not play cards, and passed a 
bad night. She fancied the eau-de-Cologne they 
gave her was not the same as she usually had, and 
that her pillow smelt of soap, and she made the ward- 
robe-maid smell all the bed linen—in fact she was 
very upset and cross altogther. Next morning she 


“Tell me, please,” she began, directly the latter, 
ordered Gavrila to be summoned an hour earlier 
than usual. : 
not without some inward trepidation, crossed the 
threshold of her boudoir, “what dog was that bark- 
ing all night in our yard? It wouldn’t let me sleep!” 

“A dog, ’m...what dog, ’m...may be, the dumb 
man’s dog, ’m,” he brought out in a rather unsteady 
voice. 

“I dont know whether it was the dumb man’s or 
whose, but it wouldn’t let me sleep. And I wonder 
what we have such a lot of dogs for! I wish to 
know. We have a yard dog, haven't we?” 

“Oh, ves, ’m, we have, ’m. Wolf, ’m.” 

“Well, why more, what do we want more dogs 
for? It’s simply introducing disorder. There’s no 
one in control in the house—that’s what it is. And 
what does the dumb man want with a dog? Who 
gave him leave to keep dogs in my yard? Yester- 
day I went to the window, and there it was lying in 
the flower-garden; it had dragged in some nastiness 
it was gnawing, and my roses are planted there... .” 

The lady ceased. 

“Let her be gone from to-day...do you hear?” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

“To-day. Now go. I will send for vou later for 
the report.” 

Gavrila went away. 

As he went through the drawing-room, the steward 
by way of maintaining order moved a bell from one 
table to another; he stealthily blew his duck-like 
nose in the hall, and went into the outer-hall. In 
the outer-hall, on a locker was Stepan asleep in the 
attitude of a slain warrior in a battalion picture, his 
bare legs thrust out below the coat which served him 
for a blanket. The steward gave him a shove, and 
whispered some instructions to him, to which Ste- 
pan responded with something between a yawn and 
a laugh. The steward went away, and Stepan got 
up, put on his coat and his boots, went out and stood 
on the steps. Five minutes had not passed before 
Gerasim made his appearance with a huge bundle of 
hewn logs on his back, accompanied by the insepara- 
ble Mumu. (The lady had given orders that her 
bedroom and boudoir should be heated at times even 
in the summer.) Gerasim turned sideways before 
the door, shoved it open with his shoulder, and 
staggered into the house with his load. Mumu, 
as usual, stayed behind to wait for him. Then Ste- 
pan, seizing his chance, suddenly pounced on her, 
like a kite on a chicken, held her down to the ground, 
gathered her up in his arms, and without even put- 
ting on his cap, ran out of the yard with her, got 
into the first fy he met, and galloped off to a mar- 
ket-place. There he soon found a purchaser, to 
whom he sold her for a shilling, cn condition that he 
would keep her for at léast a week tied up; then he 
returned at once. But before he got home, he got 
off the fly, and going right round the yard, jumped 
over the fence into the yard from a back street. He 
was afraid to go in at the gate for fear of meeting 


Gerasim. (To be continued) 


Willie Battersby and Frank Penrose 
Canoeing at Mountain View, N. J. 
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Graded Supplementary Readers 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Aa ae 


P TALES FROM 


1 ERE cos BARS LS 


200 Titles in Groups of 25 for each of the Eight Grades 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Used and approved by thousands of Schools where its great value in building 
character and instilling high ideals in the minds of children has_ been absolutely 


Sretherctow $50> 


"SPEECHES OF 
ABR LINCOLN 


established. 


LIMP CLOTH 


‘Jaid in acquiring English. 


how I could get along without them.’ 


Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, says: 


‘*It is an interesting psychological fact that our children carry these little book- 
lets around with them and read them constantly, when they are not interested in 
the same material published in ordinary book form. 
I have found nothing to take their place and do not see 


They are 


invaluable as an 


BINDING 


These little books have from 32 to 
40 pages each. 


They are well printed on a good 
grade of book paper and are substan- 
tially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in'a clear. 
comprehensive manner by authors of 
recognized standing and authority 
and embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects, including Fables and Myths, 


Nature, Biography, History, Geogra- 


phy, Industries and Literature. 
Many of them abound in illustra- 
tions. 


LIBRARY 
WHEN 25 OR MORE COPIES OF 


THE BOOKS ARE ORDERED. 


With all orders for 25 books or mul- 
tiples thereof, library boxes will be 
furnished without additional charge. 


These boxes are substantially made of | 


heavy board with reinforced corners 
and are covered with high grade book- 
binder’s cloth. 
closely fitting covers, they protect the. 


books when not in use and keep them | 


clean and sanitary. The boxes for , 


50 and 100 books have hinged cover. 


and drop front; those for 25 books 
have slip-on covers. 


RECORD BOOKS 


Each set of 25 or more books is 


accompanied by a record book (32 
pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a 
record of the books as they are 
assigned to the pupils. This will 
enable the teacher to tell at a glance 
the number of books each one has 
read and to make suggestions for 
further reading which will be most 
helpful to the pupil. 


PRICE 
25 Volumes Postpaid .........$ 2.50 
50 Volumes Postpaid .........$ 5.00 
100 Volumes Postpaid . . $10.00 
200 Volumes Postpaid ....... $20. 00 


F. A. 


BOXES FURNISHED 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST 


Being provided with | 


Little Plant People—Part I 

Little Plant People—Part Il 

Little Workers (Animal Sto- 
ries) 

More Fables from Aesop 

Mother Goose Reader 

Nursery Tales 


2c Patriotic Stories 
28 


Primer from Fableland 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


Rhyme and Jingle Reader for | 
Beginners 

Stories from Andersen 

Stories from en 

Story of a Sunbea 

Three Billy Goats: Gruff 
GROUP 

Nature Myths 

Picture Study Stories for 


Little Children 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 
27C Eleven Fables from Aesop | 1C 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 2C 
228C First Term Primer 3C 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails | 28C 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at pee 
Play 40C 
270C Four Little Cotton Tails in’ 
Vacation 288C 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in’ 46C 
° ‘inter |230€ 
29C Indian Myths 
290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child- Life 33C 
Reader 34 
31C Kitty Mittens & Her Friends) Be 5 
245 
! SECOND GRADE 
38C Adventures of a Brownie ' 48C 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 206C 
204C orgs of Lincoln 
64C C hild ae in the Colonies—I 233C 


(New Amsterdam) 50C 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 146C 
II (Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies— 
III (Virginia) 7C 
152C Child’s Garden of Verses 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
135C — People of the Hills 220C 


Dry Air and Dry Soil 43C 

Plants) 21C 

- 36C Little Red Riding Hood 102C 

39C Little Wood Friends ~ 
4 


THIRD GRADE 


/133C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-!165C 
board—Part I. Story of) 
Tea and the Teacup 

—137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-| 35C 
board—Part II. Story of 47C 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 56C 

138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 203C 

board—Part III. Story of, 

| Rice, Currants and Honey 195C 

| 49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 


| 60C Children of the Northland 71C¢ 
, 62C Children of the South Lands— 51C 
. (Florida, Cuba, Puerto. -_ 
| o) 4 
— 6 63C Children of the South —e 41C 
-II (Africa, Hawaii, Phil- 68C 
ippines) 
167C Famous Artists—I—Landseer 
and Bonheur 69C 
44C Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) | 70C 
90C Fifteen Selections from Lon g- 
fellow—(Village Black- 164C 


smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) | 


201C Alice’s First Adventures in a7 
Wonderland 172C 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in ae 


W onderland '22 


207C Famous 


Artists— II —Rey- |171C 
nolds and Murillo | 


Poems Worth Knowing—lI 
Reynard the Fox 


Sleeping Beauty and Other | 


Stories 
Story of Columbus 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of Robinson Crusoe 


Storyof the Boston Tea Party | 


Story of the Christ Child 
Story of the Mayflower 
Story of the Pilgrims 


Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 


ries 

Wings and Stings 

GROUP 

xemila, the Child of the Des- | 
ert, and some of Her 
Sisters 


Goody Two Shoes 

Greek Myths 

Indian Children Tales 

Little Plant 
Waterways 

Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 

Selections from -Hiawatha 

Story of Flax 

Story ot Glass 

Story of Washington 

Story of Wool 


Stories of the Revolution—I | 
the | 


(Ethan Allen = and 

Green Mountain Boys) 
Stories of the Revolution—II 

(Around Philadelphia) 


Stories of the Revolution--IIT | 
arion, the Swamp Fox) | 
The Little Brown Baby and | 


Other Babies 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


Gray’s Eleg 
Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


Makers of European History 


Our Animal Friends 


79C A Little New England Viking | 776 Story of Cotton 

86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 82C Story of Daniel Boone 
ney and Fulton) _ 84C Story of David Crockett 

87C American Inventors—II | 91C Story of Eugene Field 
(Morse and Edison) | 83C Story of Printing 

88C American Naval Heroes 178C Story of Lexington and 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) Bunker Hill 

134C Copgsesie of Little Plant; 76C Story of Wheat 

179C Story of the Flag 

205C ‘ene aad No Eyes and The/181C Stories of the Stars 

Three Giants 73C Tara of the Tents 


Tolmi of the Treetops 


111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


People of the |. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Animal Life in the Sea 

183C A Dog of Flanders 

Famous 

Four Little 
Panama 

Explorations of the Northwest 1 

lieroes from King Arthur 

History in Verse (Sheridan’s 

ide, Independence Bell, 

ete. ) 

Jackanapes 

King of the Golden River 

Little Daftydowndilly and 
Other Stories 

Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

Poems Worth Knowing—II 


Discoverers in 


~113C 


—-139C 
234C 


Artists—III—Millet 1 


10 Cents 
Each 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


GROUP 

Story of DeSoto 

Story of Florence Nightingale 

Story of — of Are 

Story of Nathan Hale 

* Story of Peter Cooper 

> Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son 

Story of Silk 

Story of Sinbad the 

Story of Sugar 

- Story of the Norsemen 

200C The Child of Urbino 

244C What Happened at the Zoo 

and Other Stories 

S6C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa) 


Sailor 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 


Builders of the World 

Four Great Musicians 

Four More Great Musicians 

> Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 

_ Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

Great European 
(London and Paris) 

Great European 
(Rome and Berlin) 

Great European Cities—III 
(St. 
stantinople) 


well, Wellington, Glad- 
stone) 
Life in Colonial Days 


280C Making of the World 


Cities—I 2 
Cities—II ji 


Petersburg and Con- 2 


Later English Heroes (Crom- 2 


116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 

163C Stories of Courage 

299C Story of Iron 

298C Story of Leather 

106C Story of Mexico 

i88C Story of Napoleon 

212C Stories from Robin Hood 

144C Story of Steam 

283C Stories of Time 


Story of the First Crusade 
The Golden Fleece 

The Miraculous Pitcher 
The Nurrberg Stove 

The Snow Image 

Three Golden Apples 


24C 


SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 


Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and’ 
Other Poems 

Evangeline 

~ Heroes of the Revolution 


222C Kingslev’s Greek eroes— 


209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
149C Man without a Country, The 
260C Oliver Twist 

235C Poems Worth Knowing—II1 
| 22C Rab and His Friends 2 


271C Animal <a lilies 

| ‘and Cattle 2 

| 272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep 
and Swine 

252C Battle of Waterloo 

'150C Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 


tions from Adams_ and 
Jefferson Oration—Webster 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Gold Bug, The 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
——Part 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 

Part 

© Lamb’s Tales 
peare 

Last of Mohicans 

* Mars and Its Mysteries 

| 236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 


to 
NI 
i 2) 
vont 


chosen. 


Dansville, New York. 


Part I. The Story of Pers. 
eus 
| 223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 
Part I The Story of 2 
Theseus 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


from Shakes- 2 7 


11C Rip Van Winkle 

15C Snowbound 

189C Stories of Heroism 

266C Story of Belgium 

Story of Jean Valjean 

Story of Little Nell 

Story of Panama 
Canal 

Story of Slavery 

Story of William Tell 

Ten Selections from 
fellow 

5C Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 

C The Chinese and Their Coun- 
try 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

What I saw in Japan 


and the 


Long- 


EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


Speeches of Lincoln—Selected: 


128 8C 

Story of David Copperfield 

Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson 

C Story of Language 

C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 

1C 7 of the Iliad (Condens-- 
ed) 

C The Deserted Village 

C The Great Stone Face, Rilf 
from the Town Pump 

The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 

True Story of the Man in the 
Moon 

Vision of Sir Launfal 

Washington’s Farewell 
dress and Other Papers 


Ad 


Note—These books will be supplied in units of twenty-five titles. 
for each grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or special 
assortments will be made up covering such grades as are to be provided. 
for. Merely state the numberof books desired and the grades which 
are to be supplied. Purchasers, if they so prefer, can make their own 
selection of titles from the above list, designating by number the titles. 
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THE M 


WHE village gossips of the little settle- 
i ment of La Boca were in their ele- 
ment. For had not Bonita, the ac- 
knowledged belle of the surrounding 
oom) country, and daughter of La Boca’s 
most wealthy citizen eloped? Had she not leit 
her comfortable home for the mountain cabin of 
Juan? 

Now, the 
shiftless class of people, and Juan was no excep- 
tion. He loved to wander along the banks of the 
Los Pinos, smoking his inevitable cigaret; or. if 
he was not to be found somewhere along the 
river, one was sure of finding him in the miserable 
village tavern. He was an inveterate gambler, 
and atho he always played square, winning more 
than he lest, there were times when luck was 
against him. When his supply of ready cash was 
exhausted, it was always the pretty Bonita who 
supplied him with more. For Bonita knew, as no 
one else did, that Juan made many, many dollars 
from his traps during the long winter months. 
Had he not given her over a thousand dollars 
early last spring after he had sold his furs, and 
was not the money that she gave him his very 
own? Had she not bought him a pair of solid 
silver spurs and a gold mounted riding bridle 
with his own money: and did she not have the 
prettiest, brightest dresses of any of the village 
maidens? The truth is, Juan had no one that he 
could trust as well as he did the pretty Bonita— 
and this trust had naturally turned to love. And 
so it came to pass they had ridden their ponies 
many, many miles to Ignacio, where they were 
married. 

Pedro, the village derelict, was furious when he 
learned that they were married, for he had loved 
Bonita many years, but all his advances had been 
met coldly. Timerand time again he had circu- 
lated false stories about Juan, even hinting that 
he was a member of a gang of notorious cattle 
rustlers that were operating along the Colorado- 
New Mexico line. However, very little attention 
was paidto his talk, for he was constantly under 
the influence of fiery mescal (a drink made from 
cactus) which dulled his mind and practically 
made him ignorant of what he was talking of. 
For, if he had dared speak cf Juan in such a man- 
ner when in full possession of his senses. he would 
have had to retract every word. For, Juan was of 
a very quiet and retiring disposition, but when 
aroused seemed transformed into the very devil 
himself. 

Pedro actually spent several days lurking in the 
vicinity of Juan’s cabin, hoping against hope that 
he could find something against him which would 
lower him in tke pretty Bonita’s mind. But it 
was in vain, for all he saw was that he was having 
most excellent luck with his traps; and one day 
he slipped into the cabin and saw a great pile of 
furs piled on the floor which he knew were worth 
at least a thousand dollars. And when he left, 
he took the prettiest fox hide that he could find. 


Mexicans are proverbially a_ lazy, 


One fox hide at a time would not be missed, for’ 


nearly every day that passed saw one or more 
added to the collection, and the trapping season 
was not half over yet. 

Yes, Pedro was wise. One hide at a time! 
With the money he received from each he had 
enough money to keep him in mescal for a few 
‘weeks. And at the gambling table he won more 
and more. But then would come a change in his 
run of luck. He was penniless. Again he thought 
of Juan and those valuable furs. Could he not 
go and get another? Yes, it was easy; much 
easier than herding sheep for Bonita’s father at 
a dollar a day. Pedro was wise. But Juan was 
wiser. 


Bonita was fair to look upon. She was extreme- 
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ly beautiful; her laugh was as the sound of rippling 
waters; her voice like that of the birds of the 
fields. The out-of-doors was her heritage; eyes 
of earnest ray, and dark cheeks that would glow 
at every emotion. 

Juan and Bonita were happy in their little 
mountain home. No one could equal her in mak- 
ing frijoles and chili (Mexican dishes made of 
beans, mieat and red peppers) and the cabin had 
undergone a wonderful transformation since she 
came. And, too, Juan never had better luck with 
his traps. The pile of furs in the cabin grew and 
Visions of a ranchero (farm) of his own 
Yes. Dios (God) was 


grew. 
loomed up before him. 
good to Juan and Bonita. 

Bonita was very religious, and every Domingo 
(Sunday) morning, as soon as she had finished 
her duties, she would go down to the settlement 
where the old Padre (priest) held services in the 
mission, praying for the salvation of her soul and 
that of Juan. When she returned home _ she 
would repeat every word of the sermon, for Juan 
was a very ardent listener. 

And happiness reigned supreme in the little 
cabin in the mountains above LaBoca. But there 
was a dark cloud gathering. As time grew apace 
it grew more threatening; the storm was about 
to break. 

* ok kk KK Kk 

Pedro was the cause of the trouble. His last 
cent was gone, and he naturally thought of the 
easiest way of obtaining more. The cabin with 
its great store of furs appealed to him most 
strongly. He well knew the penalty that would 
be meted out to him if he were caught, for Juan 
had missed the fox that had been stolen, and had 
ordered Pedro never to come around the cabin 
again. He was suspicious of Pedro, for he could 
think of no one else that would have taken it. 
But he never mentioned missing it, not even to 
the faithful Bonita. Indian like, he watched and 
waited. 

kook ok KK x 

Little did they dream of what the morrow had 
in store for them. It was Saturday night and 
both were busily engaged in “fleshing” the furs 
that were caught that morning. It was a beauti- 
ful moonlight night, for it is in the mountains 
where it shines brightest. The great wolf hound 
that always accompanied Juan on his daily rounds 
to the traps had acted unusual several times 
during the evening, getting up from his warm 
corner near the fireplace, going to the door of 
the cabin, sniffing the air, growling at intervals. 
Now, Juan understood every action of his dog, 
and knew that if some wild animal was prowling 
about, the dog would have paid no attention to 
it, for it was a nightly occurrence. 

Pedro had left the village that afternoon, hop- 
ing that he would arrive at the cabin before Juan 
returned from his traps, but it happened that he 
returned unusually early that evening. This is all 
that prevented Pedro from carrying out his plans 
that evening. For he had learned that Bonita 
generally went to the spring after water at a 
certain time, and it would be easy enough for him 
to slip in the cabin and take what furs he wanted 
before she should have time to return. 

And he thought, too, that the furs would not 
he missed until several days had passed ‘at least. 
In this he was mistaken. For every fur that 
Juan had in the cabin bore a secret mark. 

Arriving too late, he decided to spend the night 
in the vicinity of the cabin, and it was his pre- 
sence that caused the wolf hound to act so 
strange during the evening. The rascal knew 
it would be an easy matter to enter the cabin the 
following morning, for it was Sunday, and both 
Juan and Bonita would be absent, Juan attending 


. 
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his traps, while Bonita would be in the village 
listening to the wonderful words of the wise old 
Padre (priest), for she never missed a Sunday, 
no matter how bad the weather. Juan had left 
early, and as soon as she had cleared away the 
breakfast dishes, dressed in her brightest clothes 
and wended her way down to the village. 

An hour after she left, Pedro entered the cabin, 
selecting three of the best fox hides that he could 
find, being particular not to take them from the 
top of the pile. And he was too wise to take 
the prettiest of all which lay on the very top of 
the pile. Juan had laid it there that very morning 
for just such a happening. He was still watch- 
ine—and waiting. 

Contrary to her usual custom of remaining in 
the village the greater part of the day, Bonita 
decided to return home as soon as the services 
were over. She was more than half way there, 
when who should she meet, but Pedro coming 
down the trail toward her. The stolen furs were 
in a sack which he had thrown across his shoul- 
der. In his haste to get away from the cabin he 
did not notice that there was a hole in it, and it 
was this which caused his downfall. In spite of 
the fact that she knew the furs were Juan’s she 
said nothing. To all appearances their meeting 
was the most pleasant. . 

As soon as Juan returned that evening, she told 
him of her meeting with Pedro, and of her suspi- 
cions regarding the furs. It did not take him 
long to discover the theft, and, instead of going 
down to the village and accusing Pedro of the 
theft, he broke into a terrible rage. 

“Bonita! You hear me! You one devil! You 
love that Pedro better than you love your Juan. 
He steal my furs. You meet him, you not make 
him give back furs. I shut my eyes, I pick out 
prettier, better woman than you—!” 

Bonita could bear it no longer. With a quick 
forward leap she struck him a blow across the 
face which brought blood to his nose; then, quick 
as a flash, she grabbed his Colts from his holster, 
pointing it at him. 

“Juan! Juan! Stop! In the name of Dios, 
stop! Your Bonita love no one but her Juan. 
Listen to me—” 

Then, woman-like, she swooned. Juan’s anger 
bad turned to sorrow and pain. He was all 
tenderness now, and when Bonita’s beautiful dark 
eyes opened again, his joy knew no bounds. 

kk ok ok ok 

Today Juan and Bonita are living happily to- 
gether on their ranch not far from Colorado 
Springs. In the fall when the crops are harvest- 
ed, Juan and I go to our cabin in the mountains 
where we hunt and trap all winter, just as he and 
Bonita did in the mountains near LaBoca. 


FAUTHOR’S NOTE. This article is founded on facts. 
The scenes are actual, but, for good reasons, the names of 
Juan and Bonita are fictious.] 


All the performances of human art, at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of 
the resistless force of perseverance; it is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries are united by canals. If a man 
was to compare the effect of a single stroke of a 
pickaxe, or of one impression of. the spade, with 
the general design and last result, he would be 
overwhelmed by the sense of their disproportion; 
yet those petty operations, incessantly continued, 
in time surmount the greatest difficulties, and 
mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by 
the slender force of human beings.—Dr. Johnson. 


Even in social life, it is persistency which at- 
tracts confidence, more than talents and accom- 
plishments.—W hipple. 


The present is only intelligible in the light of 
the past.—Trench. 
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~ Lippincott’ s Home Manuals 


Edited by BENJAMIN R, ANDREWS, Ph.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


HOUSEWIFERY 
By LYDIA RAY BALDERSTON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
353 pages—175 illustrations—$2.00 Net 
This manual of practical housekeeping shows how to minimize 
tasks in the home, saving time, money, and energy. It is designed 
not only as a basic text for school and college, but also for the indi- 
vidual home woman. All those problems which perplex the housewife 
as to the best and most economical way of handling them are cover- 
ed—heating, lighting, labor-saving appliances, supplies, furnishings, 
etc., etc. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
By C. W. TABER 
Author Taber’s Dietetic Charts, Chart of the Digestive System, 
Taber’s Medical Dictionaries, etc. 
438 pages—profusely illustrated—$2.00 Net 

This is a basic text in home economics courses, and covers all 
details of Home Management, Apportionment of Income, Insurance, 
Renting, Owning, Savings, Labor Saving Devices, Food Values as 
Related to Cost, Legal Relations, etc., etc. It contains many charts 
and tables presenting in a graphic way, details covering the whole 
range of this complex business. A guide to finding and stopping 
leakages in the family purse through efficiency in financing the 
industry of the home. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
By JEAN BROADHURST, Ph.D. 
Asst. Prof. Biology, Teachers College, Columbia University 
428 pages—118 illustrations—$2.00 Net 

New York Tribune:— 

“This latest voiume of Lippincott’s Home Manual Series is of 
exceptional interest and practical value. It ts described as a text book 
of personal ard public health, and it answers that description admir- 


ably, and more. It is nothing less than a cvyclopaedia of hy giene, 
written in a simple style which makes it understandable and interesting 
to the most inexpert layman, and yet so scholarly and authoritative as 
to command the respect of the scientific physician or sanitarian. For 
school, for family, for professional library or for civic organization it 
is to be commended in the heartiest and most unhesitating terms.” 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
By LAURA I. BALDT, B.S. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
454 pages, 7 colored plates, 262 illustrations in text—$2.00 Net 

This is a standard text book for classes in Sewing. It describes 
every phase of the complex problem of clothing from the planning of 
the garment or outfit, thru all the stages of choosing styles, colors, 
fabrics, patterns, cutting out, basting, fitting, stitching, trimming and 
finishing, to the very last bit of work. Every type of garment, under- 
wear and outerwear, shirtwaists, middy blouses, tailored waists and 
shirts, silk dresses, guimpes, trimmings and decoration of all kinds. 
The making and use of patterns; every kind of stitch, seam and 
finish—these are all given in text and illustrations. A remarkably 
complete work. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING 
By OLA POWELL 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Asst. in Home Demonstration Work in 
States Relations Service. New Edition Revised and Enlarged 
371 pages—164 illustrations and 5 colored plates—$2.00 Net 


All the known methods of successful canning and preserving are 
described in this complete and helpful book. There is a right way to 
perform each known method. Miss Powell thru her work has learned 
how to impart this knowledge so that every one may perform the 
work successfully. The making of apparatus at home is described. 
How to conduct Canning Clubs and fair exhibits. Not onlv the 
preserving and canning of fresh fruits, jellies, sauces, soups and 
vegetables are dealt with but also how to dry, smoke, corn and 
preserve meats. How to make all sorts of meat products, scrapple, 
lard, sausages, and recipes for all of these products. 
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A Whole Lot of Joy for the Pupil 


GARDEN CROPS 
Production and Preservation 


By Lester D. Ivins, Regional Director of 
Central States U. S. Bureau of Education 


A book for the grades from garden site to 
canning. Pupils who study it will become 
producers and will also know how to pre- 
serve what they produce. They will bene- 
fit themselves, the family, the nation. 
Profusely illustrated with half tones, 


Price, $1.00 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
LESSONS IN COOKERY 


Food Economy 


By Frances Elizabeth Stewart of the Tuley 
High School, Chicago 
A two year course for high schools that 
not only makes for wholesome and well 
balanced meals and a better conduct of the 
home, but it also cuts the “high” out of the 
high cost of living. 
Illustrated. Bound also in loose leaf 


form. Price, $1.25 


Doing and How to Do 


New books and maps along the latest and most help- 
ful lines. Brisk, up-to-the-minute, dealing with the home, 
industry, and the world outlook. 


PATRIOTISM 
THROUGH LITERATURE SERIES 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 

By Lyman D. Powell, L. L. D. and Gertrude WW. Powell A. B. 

For grammar grades, Speeches by Woodrow Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Roosevelt, Joffre, Viviani, the great spokes- 
men of the times, together with the best poems brought 
forth by the war. 7 

Illustrated with half-tone portraits. Price, ‘ cents 

THE WORLD AND DEMOCRACY 
Lyman Powell and Charles Madison Curry 

For high schools. Speeches by Allied leaders, letters 
from fighting men, stories, sketches, that give an insight 
into democracy, its principles, ideals and fighting spirit. 

Illustrated with twelve related maps. Price, $1.25 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Lyman Powell and Frederick B. Hodgins 
The address of the President to Congress on the eve of 
his departure for Europe, his addresses made abroad, with 
introductory chapter on why the President went to Europe. 
Illustrated with 32 full page pictures showing the Presi- 
dent’s progress through Europe. Price $1.00 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
' Chicago New York 


THE SCHOOL PRINTSHOP 


By Katharine M. Stilwell, of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago 


A fascinating book. For grade and high 
schools, it deals in simple and graphic style 
with printing as needed in class work-type- 
the art of 


setting, English, proofreading, 


printing, how to make illustrations. 


Carefully illustrated to show stages of 


work and samples of pupils’ output. 


Price, $1.00 


THE GOODE MAPS 


By J. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Chicago 
Says L. H. Wood, Professor of Geography, 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: “The 
School ‘The Goode 


They give America the right to rank with 


teachers of the Training 


say, Maps just talk.’ 


Europe in the art of Cartography.” 


| 
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Conducted by Miles Sweeney 


_—_— ——— * 


FEPERINTENDENT Pope. deserves 
sincere commendation for his efforts 
'to make the industrial department of 
. | the New Jersey School for the Deai 
Pel. — A the foremost of its kind in the world. 
He has the right idea, too; for, what is education 
if not a preparation for the outside world? If 
hali the time spent on learning how to talk is 
utilized in learning a trade it would be all the 
better for the deaf and for the world. Time is 
precious, A school term averages eight years. 
In order to see how important is every minute of 
all those eight years, it suffices to adduce the fact 
that the term of apprenticeship in the Typogra- 
phical Union is five years. And this at eight 
hours per day is equivalent to twenty years in the 
printing oftice of a deaf school at two hours per 
day. Think of it! 

The printing department of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf has long been unequalled by 
any other. It is now better than ever. The floor 
space has been doubled; another linotype has been 
installed, making three in all, and more coming. 
That’s going some for a man who still lacks two 
years as head of the school. Mr. Pope is not 
satisfied with the Silent Worker as a national ma- 
gazine; he means to go further; he wants to make 
it international. What next? We fear the inha- 
bitants of Mars will be reading the Silent Worker 
long before that fellow ceases his labors. Such is 
my impression of the work of Pope, which is in 
thorough keeping with this age, which age, re- 
member, is not that of the horse-car but of the 
flying machine. 

Whenever you think of the Silent Worker you 
must not forget George S. Porter, It is extreme- 
ly probable that had Mr. Porter learned shoemak- 


ing instead of printing we would now be reading 


a second or a third rate periodical, like those fur- 
nished by most other schools for the deaf, 
Porter is a born printer—note how well the first 
and last words rhyme! It was not out of flattery 
that Harry Stewart Smith (Bob White) called 
Mr. Porter “a printer without a peer.” The same 
term may be applied to Smith himself in certain 
phases of the craft. Smith ranks high at crea- 
tive work, at artistic ad-construction, and has 
won several prizes in competition with the best 
talent in America. One of Porter’s boys. And 
there is Wallace Cook, of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, one of the largest publishing 
plants in the world; there another Porter boy 
does his bit in the making of the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” and the “Saturday Evening Post,” peri- 
odicals that number millions for readers. 

Other products of the New Jersey School print- 
ing department are David Simmons, Frank Me- 
sick, William Stocker, Frank Hoppaugh and 
Antonio Petoio, all linotypists; Wesley Breese 
and Hans Hansen, photo-engravers; Charles 
Hummer, Harry Dixon, Marvin Hunt, Miles 
Sweeney and lots others. All these boys com- 
mand excellent wages, and retain a grateful sense 
of the training they received at school. 


“te 

The number of American deaf is enough to 
form a city of Trenton’s size. But as they are 
scattered all over broad America, it is practically 
impossible for them to make even a “village” 
impression—unless they enter into some form of 
contact. Men become more powerful and ac- 
complish greater things as they work in close 
contact and mutally dependent on one another. 
Only when they form into cities, that is, into con- 
centrated centres, do wonders begin to spring up 


_ in all directions—newspaper plants,-manufactories,. 


mercantile and municipal buildiges, schools, play- 


THE SILENT WORKER 


houses, what not. Learn, therefore, the value of 
concentration. 

The next best thing to personal contact is the 
focusing of all our forces into one big national 
organization. In this way our strength will be 
felt from one end of the country to the other. 

*% 

Three stages of evolution: (1) the Silent 
Worker at first a school paper; (2) the Silent 
Worker just then a national magazine; and now 
(3) the Silent Worker as a magazine for the 
English reading deaf all over the world. 


= 


There are plenty enough big guns in the Ameri- 
can deaf world; but the trouble is, instead of 
aiming at a common object, they shoot at one 


another. 
fe 


We habitually refer to the past as “the old.” 
Strictly speaking, this is not true. The human 
race doesn’t grow young, it grows older every 
day; not only in time but also in experience. 
Even so careful a thinker as Herbert Spencer 
said: “Of old, the sun was regarded as the cha- 
riot of a god drawn by horses.” Rather say, “Of 
young, etc.” The age of myth presupposes the 
child stage of the race. But even then the chil- 
dren of the past knew something we living deaf 
have yet to learn. The following excerption 
from a history is especially recommended: 

“The Scythians, who flourished 700 years be- 
fore Christ, thought, with good reason, that they 
left their children a valuable inheritance when 
they left them in peace and union with one an- 
other. One of their kings, whose name was 
Scylurus, finding himself drawing near his end, 
sent for all his children and, giving to each of 
them one after another a bundle of arrows tied 
fast together, desired them to break them. Each 
used his endeavors, but was not able to do it. 
Then untying the bundle and giving them the 
arrows one by one, they were easily broken. Let 
this emblem, said the father, be a lesson to you 
of the mighty advantage that results from union 
and concord.” 

The most talkative people are the inmates of 
the insane asylums. 


4 
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One objection to the pure oralists is, that 
they assume prerogatives that belong to God 
only. 


° 
°° 


It must be confessed that Pach is as good a 
critic as Sweeney is a photographer. 


Oral Teacher: 
You have no tail. 

Willie: I say, I have a tale. 

Oral Teacher: NO. 

Willie: All right, I’ll tell my tale. 

Oral Teacher: Tell your tail? 
haven’t any. 

Willie: Yes, yes, I have one. 

Oral Teacher: Then you are an animal. 

Willie: Do animals talk? 

Oral Teacher: No, but they have tails. 

Willie: Tales! They have tales, the animals? 


Stop saying absurd things! 


Why, you 


You used to say that if one can talk he escapes 


being an animal. Can the same be said of Ba- 
laam’s ass? 

Oral Teacher: There! if you don’t stop talk- 
ing like that, I'll have you punished. 

Willie: I am your most obedient and humble 
servant. I won’t talk any more. 

“> 

Mr. Pulver in his reply to Schetnan seems to 
forget that the N. A. D. is badly in need of a 
headquarters building. Neither a memorial build- 
ing nor a museum-library deserves a better con- 
sideration. Isn’t Gallaudet College itself a suf- 
ficient memorial to its founder? And isn’t it 


now over thirty years since the N. A.D. came © 


into being, and she is still without—! 


The Politico-Relief Maps are actually raised maps. 
They show the elevations and depressions in the 
earth’s surface. Pupils can see at a glance the 
various mountain systems, valleys, basins, watersheds, 
deserts, etc. 
| This series includes maps of United States, Europe, § 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, World, 
Canada, California, and Palestine. If interested, fill 

in coupon and mail. 


) R : (S W-5-19) 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 

) School Map Publishers. Makers of 

Models. 

| 460 East Ohio Street, Chicago. | 
Please send me descriptive booklet of Politico-Relief 
Maps, free. 


Anatomical 
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Factory Work 


We are offering steady employment to a 
large number of mutes for production work 
in the rubber industry, between the ages of 
18 to 40, weighing 140 pounds or more. No 
previous experience necessary. 

While learning, we pay you 371% cents per 
hour, which takes from one to six weeks, 
after which you are able to earn $4 to $6 per 
day and better. Our factory operates six 
days per week on three eight-hour shifts. 


We now employ 450 mutes and maintain a 
clubhouse and encourage athletics and offer 


- educational advantages free of charge. 


We will assist you to obtain board and 
rooms or houses at lowest rates. Physical 
examination principally of heart, eyes, and 
for hernia required. 


Apply in person or communicate at once 
with Mr. A. D. Martin, Factory School, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., 
AKRON, OHIO. 


A FRIEND OF THE SILENT WORKER HAS 
OFFERED A PRIZE OF A ROLLED GOLD PIN 
TO ANY LITTLE GiRL AND A FINE PEN- 
KNIFE TO ANY LITTLE BOY GETTING 
THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PAPER. 
WE HAVE SEEN THE PRIZES AND THEY 
ARE REALLY WORTH WHILE. NOW, LET 

US SEE WHO WILL GET THE FIRST ONE. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Rhythmic Penmanship 


Accelerates Thought Processes 


There is one mode of expression in which those 
who have not been endowed with speech and 
hearing may excel; that is, RAPID, EASY, 
RHYTHMIC, PLAIN-AS-PRINT, PALMER 
METHOD MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PEN- 
MANSHIP. 


You will love it if you learn it thoroughly. ‘The 
self-teaching Palmer Method of Business Writing 
contains the author’s instructions to a penmanship 
class during a term of six months. These instruc- 
tions were taken verbatim by a stenographer. 


—— have learned to write well with no other 
teacher than this RED-COVERED PALMER 
METHOD MANUAL. 


Nothing hampers more, the easy flow of thought in 
written composition than the cramped, contorted 


position, rigid muscles, and the pen-digging process 
of finger movement. 


Nothing helps more the easy, unhampered flow of 
thought than the rhythmic muscular movement 
that is the possession of all who study closely and 
follow exactly in practice, the easily understood 
conversational instructions found in the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing. 


Free courses for teachers whose pupils have been 
provided with individual copies of the Palmer 
Method manual. 


High School Edition, postpaid..............$.25 
Elementary School Edition, postpaid........ $.25 
Primary Writing Lessons for First & Second 
Grades with the accompanying Teacher's 
eee 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
120 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Widener Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

508 Pittcock Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ee 
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Visual Material for More Effective 
Teaching of Geography and History— 


Principals and Teachers in Schools for the Deaf: 

You are sure to find something in our comprehensive Line of School Mise, Charts, Globes and 
Atlases that will enable you to get better results from your efforts, and to more intense interest on the 
part of your pupils. The following List summarizes: 


“The JOHNSTON---NYSTROM LINE” 


MAPS MAPS CHARTS GLOBES 
Political American History Physiology and Stand 
Physical European History Anatomy Suspension 
~ Rainfall, etc. Ancient History Primary Reading Slated 
Slated Cloth Outline English History Atlases Library 
Wall Outline (Base) Scriptural History Political & Commercial Celestial 
Desk Outline State Maps Historical Tellurians 


You may have for the asking our catalog or special Literature on anything in the above List 
that interests you. Just put your name and address on the coupon below and tell us what you want. 


AL Niven & (- 


VU. S. AGENTS FOR W & A K JOHNSTON 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Send me catalog or literature describing the following items: -__...--.------- 


| SS AS SF ee ea PEERS Er ee A Oe 
Eee MAPS -GLOBES - CHARTS 
EIT EA IRS SRE Ne SEP OTL LON gE RUS MMT OT Te PrN ROS TLS ME CM eee OO eR, 53 

i | 2249-53 Carunaet Ave - - CHICAGO- 
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NADFRATITIES 
(Continued from page I12) 
-Matheis, Irick, Cloud, Laughlin, and H. Stewart 
Smith, a visitor from Colorado. Bacheberle of 
Cincinnati and Sanders of Philadelphia printed the 
Dulk of the emblem cards at very low rates. 


“What is ‘Filet of Sole’?,” Jacques Alexander 
asked Kemp during the banquet in New York. 

“‘Filet of sole’?” puzzled Kemp, studying the 
menu intently. “Oh, yes, that is French for ‘Fried 
Sole Leather’.” 


“Buffalo Bill” was the nomicker applied to Brom- 
wich of Buffalo, by reason of his big wad of bills— 
about a hundred $1 bills with a $10 one outside. 


A. H. McDonald, a teacher in the Winnipeg school, 
(Canada) was one of the visitors. It was possible 
he went to get first-hand information relative to es- 
tablishing divisions in Canada, but if so, nothing 
has since been heard of the matter. 

McDonald’s mother’s father discovered the Yukon 
river while a Hudson Bay Co. trader. His father’s 
father was for 52 years a trapper and trader for the 
same fur company in Canadian wilds. 


Ajax defied the lightning 
At any rules and weight, 

By which fool stunt the sawed-off runt 
Gained reputation great. 

Still Ajax Swangren should take care 
When Davis-Jove is in the chair. 


Marr, of Nashville, and Todd, of Memphis, were 
warm friends for years, but at Philadelphia they did 
mot speak to each other. 

That is not strange. Being deaf and dumb why 


THE SILENT WORKER 


should they “speak”? They only spelled, signed and 
smiled. 


Alexander L. Pach, the famous little New York 
photographer—yes, Pach the personal friend of such 
past notables as Roosevelt and Admiral Evans—was 
once mistaken for a farmer by a trio of towering 
Western ranchers. What do you raise?” one weather- 
beaten Iowaian asked Pach, noticing the wind-wrin- 
kles and hardened skin that comes from yacht race 
photographing such events as international yacht 
races for the America’s cup. 

Another time a bunch were discussing college 
degrees as Pach and Williams sauntered up. 

“What are your degrees?” they asked. 

“I’m a B. V. D.” spelled Pach, wiping his wet and 
weary brow. 

“So am I,” cut in Williams. “I’m also a D. F.” 


“My car is a Cadillac 8,’ Kemp deciaimed proudly. 
Then, after a proper pause to note glances of min- 
gled admiration and envy, he continued, “Unfor- 
tunately it is only an imaginary car—never cost me 
a cent.” 


Blake of Akron suffered with a carbuncle on his 
shoulder during convention week. A carbuncle, be 
it explained, is half brother to a boil, only worse. 
Blake’s carbuncle was lanced Friday at 5 Pp. mM. At 
11:30 that night he was elected a Grand Vice-Pres- 
ident, and half a million congratulatory slaps des- 
cended on Blake’s beloved carbuncle. 


Oh! Solon, spare that spree! 
Leave, leave the cup that queers! 
July the first, ah me, 
It nears and nears and nears. 
Oh! Solon, spare that spree— 
But if you won’t, you dragon, 


I’ll bid good by to rock and rye 
And mount the water wagon. 


“Atlanta air is like champagne,” read the insidious 
propaganda dissiminated by victorious forces in the 
race for the 1921 Convention? | 

What? After July Ist? 

“Atlanta is the second largest mule market in the 
U. S.” read the same folder. | 

Then they had better not send a certain mulish 
delegate there. No names mentioned. 


Leon A. Fisk had the initials “L. A. F.” on his 
suitcase. “Laf, laugh—oh yes, his motto; he laffs a 
lot” explained Talbott. 


Palmer of Knoxville was the Billy Sunday of the 
Convention. He stamped holes all over the stage 
and nearly upset a $2 blackboard on a $500 vase. 


King of Toledo was the king of Seconders. 


Roberts (Bobs) was the little Iron Duke. 


Irick was the concentious objector. He objected 
to most everything save the high cost of shoe shines 
for one-legged veterans of the Marne. 


WHAT “W. S. S.” MEANS TO 
President Anderson—We'll Superintend Silently. 
Secretary Gibson—Work, Shrewd Scribe. 

Rev. Cloud—Whereas Stupendous St. Louis—. 
Treasurer Rowse—Watching Shining Sheckels. 
Davis—Watch and Swat Swangren. 

Rev. Tracy—Welcome Sad Sinner. 
Sotider—Worry Suffocates Solons. 
Pach—Wilhelm Shall Sorrow. 


| Slides, Swings, 


Ocean Waves, 


91 Fun-Ful Ave. 


HILL-STANDARD COMPANY 


, . | 
Anderson, Indiana| Base Batis, ) 


Play 


is an essential in 
the education of 
all youth. 


It is especially 
desirable for the 
‘‘ Silent Workers’’ 


We have ‘“‘—v- j; 
erything for the | 
Playground. ”’ | 

| 
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Wholesale prices 
on | 


Athletic Goods. 


Write for free 
catalog today. 


| Foot Balls, 


See-Saws, 
Giant Strides 
Outdoor Gymnasia, 
etc. etc. | 


Volley Balls, ) 
| Playground Balls, 
Athletic Clothing, 
etc. ete. 
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National Association of the 
Deaf 


Organized 1880 Incorporated 1900 
AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE WELFARE 
OF ALL THE DEAF 

Objects 


To educate the public as to the Deaf; 
To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; , 
To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus fu: ihe Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; ao 
To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 
To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 
To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 
To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 
To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil,—hearing 
ersons posing as Deaf-Mutes; 
To raise an endowment fund,—the income of 


which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 


jects of the Association ; 
To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L,’Epee,—the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 
Regular Members: Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; | a 
Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 


Fees and Dues 


Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. : 
Official Organ: THE NAD : 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 
Life memberships, donations and _ bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

Officers 


James H. Cloud, President. 
Principal Gallaudet School, 
‘ $§t. Louis, Mo. 
James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California. 
Cloa’G, Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. 
John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board. Member. 
Investment and Real Estate, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member. 
Architect, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Trustees Endowment Fund 


Willis Hubbard, 7'reasurer, Flint, Michigan. 


Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


State Organizer For New Jersey 


Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 
School for the Deaf. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


“THE HYACINTHE” 

The God while with his friend at play 
Pitched high the quoit that with rebound 
Upwhirling gave the fatal wound— 

And “Hyacinthus” pallid lay. 


“Ah,” said the God—his mournful end 
The muse with tuneful tongue shall sing, 
And from the ground a flower shall spring— 
Fit tribute to my mortal friend. 


Then the red earth formed a turfy “plinth” 
And ere the wound had ceased to bleed 
His friend’s blood climbed into the weed— 

And lo, the purple hyacinthe! 


On garden walks and sunny lawn 
When winter flees the vernal beams 
And bubbles madding down the streams 
Thy timed smile shall greet the dawn. 


Before the lilac’s leaves appear 
Thy tender opening heart shall beat 
Its plaintive dreams of friendship sweet 
And Easter shall thy story bear. 
au” 


NOTHING COULD BE SAFER. 


A passenger on the Great Kentucky Central Rail- 
way said to the conductor : 

“Do you use the block system here?” 

“No; we ain’t got no use for the block system, 
stranger.” 

“Oh, I suppose, then you use electric or pneumatic 
signaling ?” 

“No; no use for them, nuther.” 

“Then you have train dispatchers and run your 
trains by telegraph?” 

“Nope.” 

“But when you stop between stations you at least 
go back a hundred yards and flag the rear?” 

“Nope, stranger; nope.” 

“Then,” said the passenger angrily, “all I’ve got 
to say is about this road is run in a criminally reck- 
less manner.” 

The conductor frowned, and taking out a plug of 
tobacco snapped off a chew viciously. 

“Stranger,” he said, “if you don’t like this line, 
say so, and I'll stop the train and you can get off 
and walk. I’m the president of the line, and the 
sole owner. This is the Great Kentucky Central, 
and, stranger, don’t vou forgit it. She’s seven miles 
and a half long. She runs from Paint Rock to Nola 
Chucky. This is the only train that travels on the 
Great Kentucky Central, and what you hear snortin’ 
ahead is our only engine. We ain’t never had a 
collision. We ain’t never had an accident. What’s 
more, we never will. Now, are you satisfied, stran- 
ger. or shall I pull the string and let you git out and 
walk?”—The Vouth’s Companion. 


The largest thermometer in the world, 20 feet high, 
with figures big enough to be read at 100 feet dis- 
tance, was made in Rochester fof a Boston druggist. 
The glass tube was 16 feet long. The instrument re- 
gistered from 35 degrees below to 115 degrees above 
—The Missouri Record, 


There are interests by the sacrifice’ of which 
peace is too dearly purchased. One should never 
be at peace to the shame of his own soul—to the 
violation of his integrity or of his allegiance to 
God.—Chapin. 


WANTED 


Photographs of Conventions and Outings. 

Photographs of Children of Deaf Parents. 

Photographs of the Deaf in Business. 

Photographs of the Deaf engaged in unusual oc- 
cupations : 

Photagraphs of the New Jersey Deaf with brief 
sketches. 

Photographs of Prominent Deaf Persons. 

These can be used in THe SiteENtT WorkKER from 
time to time as occasion permits. 

THe Stent Worker is bound to be bigger, bright- 
er and better than ever. Will you co-operate by 
sending us what we ask for gratituously. Another 
favor—help boost the circulation of ‘the paper by 
urging your friends to subscribe. 

Send to THE SILENT WORKER, 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Useful Books 
Worth More Than Money 


ESSENTIALS OF WOODWORKING— 


GRIFFITH The standard textbook on element- 
ary woodworking tools, materials, and processes. 
The book does not contain a course of models, 


it may be used with any course. 
HANDWORK IN WOOD—NOYES 
The best reference book available for teachers of 
woodworking. 


75 cents 


A comprehensive and scholarly 
| treatise, covering logging, sawing, equipment 
and care of the shop, the common joints, types 

ot wood structures, principles of joinery, and 
wood finishing. $2.25 
PROBLEMS IN FURNITURE MAKING— __ 
CRAWSHAW Contains 43 full-page working 
and perspective drawings of articles of furniture 
Every picce shown is suitable for construction 

in high school classes, and is appropriate and 
serviceable in the home. 


Text gives notes on 
the construction of each project, chapters on the 
“Design” and “Construction” of furniture, and 
| one on “Finishes.” $1.00 
| MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS— 
BERG AND KRONQUIST A direet and con- 
cise text adapted for high school students be. 
ginning mechanical drawing. It covers two vears 
work and contains 128 full-page plates-excellent 
examples of draftmanship. ‘Text accompanies 
each plate, giving necessary facts and helpful 
hints wherever needed. The plates tell what to 
do almost at a glance. $1.00 
LEATHER WORK—MICKEL 
A manual on art leather work for students, 
teachers and craft workers. It gives detailed 
descriptions of the various processes of working, 
treating of flat modeling, embossing or repousse, 
carved leather and cut work. Well illustrated. 


75 cents 


ART METALWORK—PAYNE 
A textbook treating of the various materials, 
| tools and equipments suitable for the work. It 
describes in detail all the processes involved in 
making articles ranging from a watch fob to a 
silver loving-cup. The standard book on the 
subject. $2.00 
Write for Bibliography “Books on the Man- 
ual Arts.” Free on request. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PEORIA ILLINOIS. 


Bacon & Vincent Co. 
Educational Publishers 
and School Supplies 


49 East SwAn. STREET, 
BUFFALO NEw YorK 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTIES 


Modern Arts Drawing Books 

Pitcher’s Graded Exercises in 
Arithmetic 

Regents Review Books in All 
Subjects 

Subscriptions to all Magazines 

General School Supplies 


He who is passionate and hasty is generally 
honest. It is your cool, dissembling hypocrite of 
whom you should beware.—Lavater. 


The passions are like fire, useful in a thousand 
ways and dangerous only in one, through their 
excess.—Bovee. 


It is not the absence, but-the mastery, of our 
passions which affords happiness—Mme. De 
Maintenon, 
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THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Oscar W.: JEFFERY 
Joun C. VANDYKE 
D. Srewart CRAVEN Tuos. W. SyNNoTT 
Ernest R. ACKERMAN Ronvert L. Cox 


Officers of the Board 
Bieri A. RaChicccicccscsaccs.sccieccse” SUR? 
JoHN C. VaNDYKE .........++.+++- WICE-PRESIDENT 
VO eer ee Secretary 


Meivin A. RIcE 
Joun P. Murray 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
CALVIN N. KENDALL 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 
Tish New Jersey Scuoot For THE Dear, estab- 


lished by act approved March Ist, 1882, offers 

its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State not 
less than six years nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health and in- 
tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afford- 
ed. The person making application for the admis- 
sion of a child as pupil is required to fill out a blank 
form, furnished for the purpose, giving necessary in- 
formation in regard to the case. The application 
must be accompanied by a certificate from a county 
judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or 
mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, also 
a certificate from two freeholders of the county. 
These certificates are printed on the same sheet with 
the forms of application, and are accompanied by 
full directions for filling them out. Blank forms of 
application and any desired information in regard to 
the school may be obtained by writing to the follow- 
ing address, 

ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, 


ScHooL FoR THE DEar, TRENTON, N. J. 


Aa 


| 


OFFICERS 


| ALVIN E.-POPE, M.A. 


Superintendent 


WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB 
Principal Clerk and Business Manager 


MARION C. WELSH 
Stenographer and Clerk 


MRS. SARA BISHOP 
Matron 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS 
Supervisor of Boys 


ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 
Supervisor of Small Boys 


MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY 
Supervisor of Small Boys 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
Faculty Counselor for Boys 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 
Supervisor of Girls 
ADA R. STUDT 
| Supervisor of Girls 
| ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 
| Attending Physician 


BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
Oculist 
LeROY W. FARLEY, D.D:S. 
Dentist 
NELL M. BERGEN, R.N. 
Nurse and Dietitian 


CHARLES McLAUGHLIN 


Engineer 


QIN 


| 


Wn 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


TORN -P. WARMER. TM. ‘Bun cccccccccccccsccess Principal] 
MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral Principal 
TEACHERS 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 


ELLA B. LLOYD 
DOROTHY WRIGLEY 
ANITA M. LEE 
VIRGINIA ROGERS 
| FLORENCE LEWIS 
PHOEBE E. OEHLER 
HELEN KIRK 
CLAUDIA FORMAN. 
JULIA CORY 
HELEN H. BALDERSTON P 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
OTE F. TRARIG  accartnce ends pec hisansasesi Dean 


Instructors 


Trades 


GEORGE S$. PORTER.......... Printing and Engraving 

HANS P. HANSEN......... Asst. Printing and Engraving 

FANNIE L. SWEENEY,...... Asst. to Instr. in Printing 

J. LEWIS JOHNSON, oes 
ee rr re Mechanical Drawing and bse reves 

WILLIGM D. BUNT 6 cscccsccces Asst. Woodworking an 
Carpentry. 


HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES 


ee a ie iad nee oad one Dressmaking 
MIRAM M. STEVENSON..... Millinery and Embroidery 
CATHERINE SMYTH.......... Tailoring and Repairing 
BEE (DMR boc ccciccvscveess Domestic Science 
or gh GA errr Tre eer rer Bak 


aker 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS, ...... Military and Physical 
Training Instructor for Boys | 

ADA R. STUDT..... Physical Training Instructor for Girls 
and Librarian 
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BAILS AS™ 


SUBSCRIBE for th SILENT WORKER. One Dollar a Year 


AS OLLI OS™ 


NEW INTERNATIONAL | 


moe mies made to meet your 
t 


> 


Here is your opportunity to insure 
against embarrassing errors in spelling, 
pronunciation and poor choice of 
words. Know the meaning of puzzling 
war terms. Increase your efficiency, 
which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY is an all-know- 
ing teacher, a universal question 


needs. is in daily use by 
hundreds of thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women the world over. 


Crossley M 


400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Il- 

lustrations. 12,000 Biographical En- 

tries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 

GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE 
Pocket Maps if you name this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


An illustrated monthly magazine—newspa- 
per for the Deaf. 

Joseph Hepworth. 
LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 


(INCORPORATED) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Washing Machinery 


and Forming Clay 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 


Machinery for F ‘leering, Grinding, Mixing 


. 


Edited by 


Che British Deaf Cimes'pubtic seboot metbods 
New Edition 
A Professional Library 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. . 
Send a picture post card for specimen cop>. 


Che British Deaf Cimes, 


25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, Englai< 


Major Vattmann says, ‘‘What Blackstone is 


to the lawyer and the Bible to the theologi- 


an, PUBLIC SCHOOL, METHODS should 
be to the teacher. 


America’s foremost educators made this 
work. Write for our free brochure contain- 
ing type studies, special lessons and color 
plates from the work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CoO., INC. 
104 South Michigan Ave., - 


Curicaco, IL. 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 
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Montessori Apparatus for Children 


The greatest contribution to the education of little children in years. 


Thousands of parents are using it successfully in their homes. It tends 

to develop correct habits of thought and action in the child; develops 
self-control; strengthens the senses, and withal the child is happy as he 
works out the problems. 


Are you interested in the best and most modern Educational equipment 
for your children? Write today for our free illustrated booklet describing 
this fascinating material. 
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THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 


| | Department S. 
103 West 14th Street | New York City 
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THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 
| g “There ought to bea = ~ = : — = ; - aN eT FOR THE DEAF 


stereopticon in every 
public school’’- Charles 
W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus, Harvard 
University. 


= aanien A Method of Visual 


Instruction 


eee re § Comprising a Pedagogically Organized Series of 
a Tae LEN / Neh be, 
ae, Hs LANTERN SLIDES and STEREOGRAPHS 
Ta ea ye i Covering the world, authoritatively edited and arranged to form a com- 
stint plete teaching system on 25 different school subjects, and for 


every grade in the school. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in ‘‘THE WORLD VISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind 
of lantern slides, conveniently classified, systematically indexed and filed, and with complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the 
direction of a board of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY| Ph. D., Teachers College, Columbia University—the whole 
forming a practical teaching plan of inestimable educational value. Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of the class 
can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest importance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction 


must be given in classes. 
Write today for literature. “The UNDERWOOD SYSTEM ”’ of STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES is especially adaptable 


for use in Educational Institutions for the Deaf who find them most helpful in their work. 


ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy _. 


417 Fifth Avenue 2 Dept. S. W. New York 
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SOUND-WHY NOT LET IT ALONE? 


(Continued from page 113) 
impressions—the creations of a brain that never 


knew sound—he at once attracted Harvard Col- 
lege scientists. 

No one can deny that the most interesting 
<«poch in Miss Keller's life was her childhood, 
when she lived truly and naturally, according to 
the dictates of her soundless and sightless realm. 
But later when her life was placed on a scale of 
«<olossal imitation—the attempt to acquire and use 
speech—the interest changed to wonder and sur- 
prise, not altogether agreeable. No wonder, then, 
that after she had grown to womanhood, editors 
asked her only for impressions of other days— 
days before oralism put an end to her natural 
powers, natural initiative, natural expression. 


Music, and the Deaf 


The truth about this, too, is that it is uncanny. 
It is quite an imposition upon the public to ad- 
vertise the deaf as musicians. It is not difficult 
to learn to play the piano; any bright boy or girl 
can do it, the deaf can do it too. It is not abs- 
olutely necessary to hear to play mechanically— 
for that is as far as the deaf can get. 

I look upon bands composed of deaf players in 
deaf schools as novel advertisements for the 
schools, hardly anything else. 

I am aware that most deaf people say that they 
enjoy musical vibrations. Alright, they are wel- 
come to it so long as they do not carry the asser- 
tion to the point of impossibility or absurdity. 
Where there is a remnant of hearing the pleasure 
is more permissable and natural. Left to them- 
selves the totally deaf would hardly tamper with 
vocal or instrumental music. In most instances 
it is urged upon them by relatives, friends, or 
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teachers, who unfortunately are unscientific 
enough to imagine that the results justify the cost 
in time, money and labor. But after they leave 
school they fail to reap any appreciable pleasure 
or good from their musical education. I had 
been deaf about eight years when that over- 
whelming passion for imitation seized me. At 
the suggestion of friends I was taught to play a 
few of the local Sunday School songs on the 
piano. I was proud of the accomplishment then. 
but now—lI take pleasure in knowing that I have 
forgotten every single key, for my friends should 
have told me the truth about my playing—that 
it was purely mechanical. 

Look at a deaf-mute singing in signs. - His 
whole body is aglow with rhythm. When a speak. 
ing deaf sings thus the rhythm is noticably absent. 
In gesture alone can the mute express his rhyth- 
mical soul, never can he express it in vocal utter- 
ance. I recently saw a deaf-mute mother sing 
to the effect, “My boy comes home.” Her son 
kad just returned from France. Every muscle 
and fibre of her being was aglow with rhythmic 
ecstacy. No matter whether one understood her 
song or not, he could divine that it was a song by 
her exquisite grace. 

After all is said, how much longer shall German- 
made pure oralism continue to menace the minds 
and future of the deaf youth? 

| Anice T. Terry. 


When the tongue or the pen is let loose in a 
frenzy of passion, it is the man, and not the sub- 
ject, that becomes exhausted.—Thomas Paine. 


I hold a doctrine, to which I owe not much, 
indeed, but all the little I ever had, namely, that 
with ordinary talent and extraordinary persever- 
ance, all things are attainable—Sir T. F. Buxton. 


ANTHONY 


Out of the silence of the past, 
Clear as shadows on the snow 

Sweet memory chains him fast 
To years of long ago. 


' Days when life was bright and fair 
The school his world so wide, 
And naught of strife, or care 
Swept on the evening tide. 


The rosy hues of childhood’s dawn 
Stand out in bold relief, 

That pure and glorious morn, 
Undaunted by tears or grief. 


Life was a panorama gay 
Altered to suit the eye, 

And sweet as a song-bird’s lay 
Greeting each passer-by. 


God had closed the channel of the ear 
To little Anthony, 

*Twas not his to know or hear 
The chords of symphony. 


Yet he saw God’s wisdom there, 
He had a sphere to fill, 

And in his heart rose a prayer 
“Teach me to do Thy will.” 
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NELLIE EUGENIA LORIGAN. 


Oh how the passions, insolent and strong, 
Bear our weak minds their rapid course along; 
Make us the madness of their will obey; 

Then die and leave us to our griefs a prey! 


—Crabbe. 


the University of Wisconsin—was able to enlist the services of 


The World’s Knowledge a 
For the Service of all America 


victory has imposed upon us new demands for knowledge and 
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()*: of the ablest educators of the land—Prof. M. V. O’Shea of 


150 of America’s foremost educators, authors and scientists for 

the work of creating an EVERYDAY REFERENCE HELP 
for home, school and office—built around a BRAND-NEW IDEA— 
absolutely DIFFERENT from anything yet produced: 


THE WORLD IS YOURS 


S WITH THE WORLD BOOK 


SIA bY STORY 
in SAND PICTURE 


ce HE, war from which we have just emerged to such a splendid 


efficiency. It makes necessary a new kind of education. It 
has brought about a new world. 


Prepare Yourself NOW_ 


to give efficient service in this changed ‘world. Get ready to answer 
victoriously the call for men and women who KNOW. 


THE WORLD BOOK represents the only successful attemptto meet 
the new standards of world efficiency. 


It is down-to-the-minute in its information. It has an amazing array 
of new maps, graphics, and illustrations that convey in a twinkling 
the outstanding points of what you want to know. 


This experienced corps REJECTED all unimportant and out-of-date 
matter. 


{ They EXEMPTED technicalities and the traditional “dead wood” 
of the old-time enyclopedia. { They ACCEPTED only live, timely, 
vital subjects. { These they ORGANIZED into convenient, usable, 
fascinating form—classified, pictured, diagrammed and charted for ac- 
tive service, for quick reference, for ready comprehension. 


IT’S THE WORLD BOOK YOU WANT 


{| Because it answers your everyday questions—clearly, authoritatively, 
and in a way that invites you to continue your research via the abun- 
dant cross-references and lists of “Related Subjects.” 


| Because it was planned and built AFTER the World War, so that 
it has the new world-viewpoint and links every topic to present-day 
life and interests. 


J] Because it includes within its ten volumes the whole world of edu- 
cational works. 


{| Because it is as easy to use as a dictionary and as readable as a 
book of adventure. It takes all the drudgery out of research. 


Says Orison Swett Marden, Editor of “‘ New Success Magazine ”’ 


‘‘In these crowded days, THE WORLD BOOK furnishes just the sort of ref- 
erence a busy man or woman appreciates. It is by far the best of its kind. 
The more I use it, the more amazed I am to find how complete is its infor- 
mation on every known eunject, from A to Z.’ 


USE THE COUPON to ask for more detailed information about this 


delightful, time-saving, modern work that will pave the way to your 
better understanding of all world topics. 


HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Hanson-Roach-Fowler Co., 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Bip Send me your booklet, ' ‘Some- 
Norio) wee) thing New Under the Sun, ”’ and 
fl, aan 6 the current Service Bulletin, out- 
lining special research work for 
the month through interesting 
questions. Also tell me about the 
dime-a- day plan for acquiring this 
new ‘‘efficiency tool. 
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Normal Training Course for Teachers of the Deaf 


Owing to the great demand for teachers of the deaf who have had thorough pedagogical training together with practice 
in teaching, the State Normal School at Trenton, in co-operation with the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, has intro- 
duced a two-year course for the preparation of teachers of the deaf, as described below. 


In addition to the formal course outlined, lectures will be given by specialists in re-education of deafened soldiers and sailors, 
visual education as applied to the deaf, causes of deafness, school management as related to the deal, the origin, use and abuse of 


signs, aural development, etc. 


Junior Year 


First Term—Twenty Weeks Secord Term—Twenty Weeks 


I Sirk Cg ca ee Oa 5 co aka eX A NSOAR RRR awh eR 3* NG a Co a ea de evant at hee be gaadtwwele oki ae chee wall 
IE bh al 08-00 es 04a 6b 8S bo ER ak 0h Kd dA Sa edhe ae ee 3 EE 2A. VaiS6 Us tae ORs ere meneR Rabawiwredewenetpen se enveteeed 
I i a i is a Ne aa Giiis ee dee tals 3 I ara deed ah Oe Ue ec A aad Catal a de bl ha oe eantea ha 3 
SE ile di Pet ChE Ieee rata beau n Aawb heed oaG1idebeenbar 2 ETE AEA Ey EE Te ee OE ee 
NE Si a a eA eke dn RRA 3 I A lee Te i lo settee gl all ks ace all wale deine al 3 
I, a Co eee diald See ceudabanee ced I Ee en ee ee ee ee Oe vee TD rT ee 2 
I Lak ia ri Ng ie he es ia ep ak S on es ae ae 2 Penmanship PO Re ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 
I hn eg adh d's Rae Ware ko Rae oR Pe ue cai Physical E ducation. EEE ar Per et are Rene) pe ee ee er Be ee ee 2 
a no ng ead a cad wed au akbue nani 2 Lip- Reading ......... Pereeee reer eee eer eee ee ee Tee ee I 
Ctacrvetihis asi’ Titan 6 Observation and Practice......... pee eee eee e een cece sees enesceeenees 5 

4 ceria © tT eee ee i eG ere eer eee 
Preparatory Education of the Deaf .............. 0. cece eee eee 2 Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf... 2.0... ccc cc ceccecccteces 2 
seecinl Sabsects Melating to the Deak... cic ck ccc cc ccc cece ces eees I IE 2 Otel cobs Uols pha euas eae aks aaa aaah taae 

Senior Year 
First Term—Twenty Weeks Second Term—Ten Weeks 
cael weet, -splnsen-sutacyrellt CRE OE CCE CLOT OEE. is ae MOA Oe EAA EER ae ashen 
PaCS ik iia icc cn dean Velncs ne wadeanewewacadeacs 8 nn ee EP ere re ere Cr ere 3 
ee ae a ae 3 re ee a acs alah wear a ie eked a eaea ee 4 
pasteles omer HCE ECT 3 ne ela uuuue suas hunewaueseeukesinccaeus 4 
ie oe Sena ek Lee ke UR AER RENE ee eee eens 2 EEE OE POET Ie Ere eee 4 
Oe ee eee Pee dca dadt Wie EN ARNE o Rak aka gaa (eke wa 2 NN eR dis Hants sear e cae REARS CATR RES U8 Oe REESE CHASTE SHE MEE ES 4 
I i es eld hh ek ee eae a ale Kae 2 Pes ees ak Ge TOE ho 5. a 0 00 8 howd dk nccedeeeecanaceciesed 
poms of the Education of the Deai tae Reha A ean 8 M59 5088 0.0'6 958 , I BI in tie waar nth nnn dinndanddngsdaevaes I 
2 ‘ ° ° 
I i Recline Wi eee ee en aes it ee dee are eee : The subjects named above are studied for either the first or the 
4 Veen RRA eee ce ae a oe Pe a ee ee a ee ee ee © ee 2 ee © i 2 oe e 

Saccial Subjects Relating to the Deak ..occicccccccccisccccevces eo, last ten weeks of the term; the other ten are devoted to practice 
RI Ts Ny ae een a ON ee ees er ee rT ‘al teaching. 


*The number following each title indicates the periods per week devoted to the subject. 


Catalogue, giving entrance requirements and a full description of the course, will be mailed to any address upon applica- 
tion to the principal J. J. SAVITZ. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TRENTON, N.]J. 
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Stimulate Study With 


he Book of Knowledge 


In 4 Languages 


Endorsed by Educators 


Miss Kate Fisk, Principal Penn- 
sylvania Oral School for The 
Deaf, Scranton, Pa., says :— 


“The Book of Knowledge has 
been in our school for three years 
and is still eagerly read by our 


pupils. 


“They consult it for information 
on all subjects, and it would be 
hard for them to believe that 
there is any subject on which The 
Book of Knowledge could not en- 
lighten them.” 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


10,000 Educational Pictures 


Mr. Edgar A. Pitkin, Principal 
of the Cleveland School, Newark, 
says :— 


“Its range of information is so 
vast, its adaptability to various 
grades of pupils is so complete 
that no normal child can with- 
stand its fascination. Whether 
it be literature, fairy tales, famous 
pictures, manual training problems 
or scientific questions that one 
wishes to know or to know about, 
the material is here. It is already 
in constant use.” 


Professor Daniel R. Hodgdon 
of the New Jersey State Normal 
School says :— 


“IT cannot help writing this 
personal letter to express how 
well pleased and pleasantly dis- 
appointed I am over the Book of 
Knowledge. I started somewhat 
prejudiced to read it because of 
the arrangement, but the subject 
matter is so helpful to children 
and teachers, that I am very en- 
thusiastic over the book. It heads 
my list for adoption in this school 
and I have shown it to many 
superintendents.” 


350 Color Plates 


For the First Time 


Never before has there been such a thing as a Children’s 
Encyclopaedia. Because no one supposed it was possible 
to bring together the really important and essential know- 
ledge of the world, to state it so simply and clearly that a 
child could understand it, and to make it so interesting that 
a child would delight to read it. THE BOOK OF KNOW- 
LEDGE has done all these things and more. In 500,000 
homes and schools it has become a center of usefulness and 
delight. It supplements the work of the school, enlarges the 
life of the home, and interests and instructs every member of 
the family. It is the only work for children which has been 
awarded medals for supreme educational value. Notice that 
the sub-title is The Children’s Encyclopaedia, and you will 
not be deceived by other similar titles of works which have 


small educational value. 


A Paying Investment 

Our children are going out to seek their fortunes in the 
most difficult age in the history of the world, they must 
have all the equipment that it is possible for you to give 
them. They must have a mind stored with valuable in- 
formation, they must have a working knowledge of the 
wonderful, commonplace things which surround us, and 
about which so many of us really know so little. Most 
important of all, they must know how to do their own think- 
ing. 1 THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE teaches the child 
to observe, to think for himself, and helps him to find out 
what particular niche in the world belongs to him. “Many 
times the wise parent or teacher will be able to decide upon 
the future of the boy or girl by the measure of his delight in 
reading one or another of the Great Departments.” Give 
your children the supreme educational advantage. 


GIVE FULL HEED to what President Wilson says: ‘‘I would therefore urge that schools adjust 
themselves as wisely as possible to the new conditions to the end that no boy or girl shall have less oppor- 
tunity for education because of the war and that the Nation may be strengthened as it can only be through the 
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right education of all its people. 


SATISFY YOUR DESIRE TO KNOW BY MAILING FREE COUPON TODAY 


FOR “THE VERDICT OF THE EDUCATORS” AND THE 
80-PAGE FREE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING 
SUBJECTS: 


Chieftains of a Vanishing Race (Frontispiece in Three Colors); 
The Sun and His Family; The Earth and Moon in Space; How the 
Nail Grows on the Finger; How the Teeth Grow; The Nerves of 
Smell; The Marvel of Hearing; The Lords of the Wild Kingdom; 
A Concrete Ship in the Water; The Wonderfui Birth of the Wheat; 
How We Dig Up Sunshine; Making the Desert Blossom; Canada 
the Wonderland; The Republics of South America; Why Do We 
Count in Tens; The Story of the Days; Joan of Arc Crowning the 
King; Two Spies of the Revolution; An Easy Way to Make a Tele- 
phone; How to Crochet a Shawl; Boy Scouts of America; Set 
of Simple Tricks; The Boy Carpenter’ s Box of Tools; West Point 
and Annapolis, and others. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street New York 


THE FREE COUPON 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please mail descriptive book, containing a little talk on 
the different departments in THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
and explaining the use and meaning of the work for the mind 
of a child. 
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